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President McKinley’s Team from Wisconsin 


This splendid carriage team was sold to President McKinley about a year ago for $3500. The animals were 


raised on the 470-acre farm of George Warren of Dodge Co, Wis. They come from the original Clay Arab stock. 
The horses raised on Mr Warren’s farm are given the very best of attention. The barn is 50x200 ft. It contains 23 
box and 20 tie stalls. Around the walls of the barn, back of the stalls, is a track 12 ft wide, used for training and 
educating the colts. This makes it possible to train them the year round during all kinds of weather, and_as a con- 
sequence Mr Warren’s horses never have to be “broken.” No effort is made to develop trotting horses. Good road- 
sters for carriage driving are considered more profitable and desirable. High-class light horses are no longer confined 
to Kentucky, and the west is now a strong competitor in breeding animals. 
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Volume 67 
Fruit Buds in Good Condition. 


HE close of March finds the 
outlook for fruits generally 
promising, so far as can be 
determined at the windup 
of the dormant period, as 
brought out by special in- 
vestigation just completed 
by American Agriculturist. 








This is especially true of tree fruits 
in the commercial orehard states, from 
Ga to Mich and the northwest, and 


extending into N Y and N E. The winter 
as a whole proved favorable. The general 
prospects are good for a large fruit crop of 
practically all varieties throughout most of 
the central, middle and southern states. 
Owing to the liberal crops last year of most 
fruits, especially peaches, there has been 
@ general impression that the output would 
be lighter this season. It was thought that 
the dry season in some places, together 
with the heavy load of fruit matured by 
the trees, would retard the development of 
wood growth, especially in the middle and 
southern states, and thus prevent the set- 
ting of fruit buds. Fruit trees of most all 
kinds have developed a fair set of buds, 
and unless weather conditions or some- 
thing unforseen intervene for their de- 
struction, there will be’a very good crop of 
fruit. 

Conditions have been so favorable since 
the middle of last summer that fruit trees 
and shrubs of all kinds in the central and 
western states had an excellent opportu- 
nity to develop fruit spurs and buds. The 
mild winter, with no sudden changes, has 
resulted in almost perféct condition, except 
in limited areas, where unfavorable local 
conditions have prevailed. Of course there 
is yet plenty of time for injury, but unless 
the weather is unseasonable, there is no 
reason why there should not be a good 
crop of both large and small fruits. Nu- 
merous letters received from the principal 
fruit growing areas show that peach, plum 
and cherry have been injured somewhat 
in Cuyahoga Co, O, and on the lowlands of 
N C. In other places the reports are fa- 
vorable. 


CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


have been unusually good. Peach blossoms 
were opening in central Ala Mar 14; about 
% in bloom at Augusta, Ga, and about 
ready to burst at Rome, Ga, the same date. 
Peach bloom was just opening at Clemson 
College, S C, Mar 16, and buds were devel- 
oping rapidly at Raleigh the 14th, In cen- 
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tral Tenn about the same conditions pre- 
vailed, while in Ky buds were just begin- 
ning to open the 16th. Throughout the 
south the period of blooming is from a week 
to 10 days later than last year, with the 
possible exception of peach in the vicinity 
of Augusta, Ga, where they are reported 
a few days earlier. Reports from the im- 
portant fruit belt of Fort Valley, Ga, show 
that peach was never in a better condition 
at this time of year. The winter has been 
favorable and the heavy set in ’00 has 
not interfered with the prospects of the 
coming crop. At Pomona, N C, cherries 
were somewhat injured by the cold snap in 
early Mar. Peaches were beginning to 
bloom Mar 15. Buds were opening in west- 
ern Tenn the 15th and swelling at Knoxville 
the 16th, other conditions favorable. At 
the latter place Japan plum, especially 
Burbank, reported about 50% dead. Indi- 
cations good for all fruit except pears. In 
Gadsden, Tenn, the strawberry crop will -be 
light, while other fruits are in fine condi- 
tion. 


JERSEY AND THE PENINSULA FRUIT BELT. 


In Somerset Co, N J, the buds had not 
begun to swell and were in normal condi- 
tion Mar 16. Apples were all right and with 
1-3 to % as many buds as last year, as- 
suring a good crop; plums very heavy. Dr 
Halstead of N J exper sta reports the con- 
ditions are not different from last year. 
Essex Co, all fruits promise weli, no buds 
injured and nearly full crop is expected 
from trees that fruited heavily last year. 
Mercer Co, Charles Black says buds were 
never more dormant at this time of the 
year. Good prospect for full crop peaches 
in young orchards. Pears below the aver- 
age, apples fair, cherries full, while peaches 
in old orchards will be about % of last 
year’s output. Hunterdon Co, an impor- 
tant peach section, buds are still dormant 
and weather continues cold. The set of 
fruit buds is 40% less than last year, owing 
to the heavy crop and a@ry weather. Pros- 
pect bright for a fair crop of all fruits. 
Cherries are-not as abundant as last year, 
but buds plentiful. 

The conditions on the eastern shore of Md 
and Del have been most favorable during 
the past winter, and buds are still dor- 
mant, beginning to swell in the lower coun- 
ties of the peninsula. In Kent Co, young 
peach orchards are supplied with nearly a 
full crop of. buds, while the set on pear is 
much less than last season. Peach buds 
in older orchards are about 50% less than 
last year. Reports from tidewater portions 
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of western Md favorable, indicate a good 
crop of all kinds. In the mountain belt the 
buds are still very dormant and at least 
95% are considered alive on most varieties. 
A fair crop is expected, especially in young 
orchards. Crop lighter in old orchards. The 
season is somewhat later than last year. 
Prof Corbett reports buds not swelling at 
Morgantown, W Va, Mar 15, and season 
little later than usual. Weather conditions 
favorable and he estimates the crop 90% 
of last year’s output. H. W. Miller of Mor- 
gan Co says peach buds are in about same 
condition in Allegheny Mt orchards as one 
year ago. Weather conditions exceedingly 
favorable. Prospect good for a fair crop 
of all fruits, except peach in orchards which 
overbore last year. At Gerardstown, W Va, 
center of apple belt, conditions are 
about same as last season. All fruits have 
plenty buds, and prospects are bright. Re- 
port from Samuel B. Woods, Albemarle Co, 
Va, is favorable for fruits of all kinds. Buds 
have not yet begun to develop and weather 
conditions have been unusually fine. He 
says prospects were never better. Prof H. 
L. Price, Va exper sta, says peach buds are 
still dormant. He gives the following fig- 
ures in reference to the crop: Peaches light, 
20@25%; plums and cherries good, 80@100; 
pears good, 90@100; apples fair, 65@80. 
These figures apply to southwestern Va. 
Reports from other sections of state en- 
couraging. 
WINTER FAVORABLE IN NORTHERN STATES. 


In N Y the ground is still frozen in many 
sections and peach buds very dormant. C. 
M. Hooker of Rochester says winter has 
been favorable, thermometer never going 
more than 3 deg below zero. Peach trees 
that fruited heavily last year have few 
blossom buds, but a moderate crop is ex- 
pected. Plums, cherries and pears have a 
prospect for full crop, while apples are 
light. At Marlboro it is thought peaches 
will be about one-third less than last year, 
other fruit promising. In Orleans Co pros- 
pects are very bright, but output is not 
expected to be very large, owing to heavy 
fruiting of apple and peach last season. 
A good crop of pears is expected. In 
Tompkins Co buds matured very early, ow- 
ing to dry season, which left them in good 
condition for winter. Winter has been 
favorable and a full crop of all fruits, 
except apples, is expected. In Westchester 
Co, James Woods reports that peach buds 
have begun to swell slightly and prospects 
are good for a full crop. A similar report 

[To Page 482.] 
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THE DAIRY HERD AT NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION 


The animals included in the pictures in American Agriculturist, Feb 23, 01, were 
Hoisteiz and Guernsey breeds, writes Director Voorhees of the N J exper sta. 


Shorthorn, 


all grade animals of the Jersey, 
The Holstein and Shorthorn 


blood predeminated in the animals, averaging over 7000 lbs of milk, though oné of the animals producing the largest yield 


was a grade Jersey. Of animals producing the lewest yields, both the Jerseys and Holsteins were represented. 
intended to show the yields of pure breeds, but to show the yields of animals of no distinctive breed. 


It was not 
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Principles of Surface Tifllage---Il. 
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It is fortunate that the early tillage 
which is needed to save moisture, warm and 
dry the soil, and develop plant food also 
tends to cause an earlier germination of 
weed seeds, thus making it possible to kill 
one or more crops of weeds before the field 
is planted. The first stirring of the soil 
often so much warms it that weed seeds 
near the surface quickly sprout so that in 
fitting ground, even for oats, time enough 
elapseS before the oats are sowed to let 
the weeds get a sufficient start so that the 
stirring of the soil with the drill or seed- 
er kills many and this is especially true 
if the field is gone over with alight har- 
row 24 to 36 hours after seeding. To a 
careless observer this statement may 
appear untrue, owing to the faet that the 
weeds aré not yet up so as to show; but if 
the seeds have-sprouted they kill very 
easily by the drying of the soil, because 
they have no root surface to adhere to the 
soil and keep them alive when exposed to 
the drying wind and sun, 

It should be kept in mind that a heavy 
growth of weeds on a soil before the crop 
is planted tends to reduce the immediately 
available fertility by taking up the solu- 
ble salts, by drying out the field and by 
reducing the rate at which plant food in 
the form of nitrates is developed. It is 
of course true that when the weeds decay, 
the plant food may be returned, but the 
danger is that they will not decay quickly 
enough to become available as soon as 
needed by the crop, especially if the crop 
is planted late and the growth of weeds 
has been heavy. 

HARROWING CORN AND POTATOES AFTER PLANTING 

Weed seeds do not all germinate at once, 
and while the stirring of the soil kills 
some of them it places others under suit- 
able conditions to germinate. On this 
account harrowing a piece of corn or pota- 
toes just after planting and again after 
they are up is the best and cheapest means 
of insuring perfectly clean rows. The broad, 
light, tilting, spike-tooth harrow is_ the 
best tool for this work and when rightly 
used is very efficient. The teeth should 
be fairly close together, so that all the 
soil is stirred, but only to a slight depth 
after the corn is up; otherwise the corn 
plants will be torn out. After the corn is 
up, the best time to harrow is just after 
dinner, when the soil is warm and evapora- 
tion is rapid. Under these conditions the 
plants are more flexible and do not break 
off as they may in the colder part of the 
day. 

It sometimes happens that a heavy rain 
follows planting so closely that the first 
harrowing must be delayed long enough 
for the soil to dry out. Cases like this 
require the closest watchfulness and the 
harrow should start at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, If this is not done the soil 
will draw together about the plants. so 
closely that if it is stirred about them it 
will often adhere so firmly as to break 
them off. There is always a stage after 
a rain when the soil will easily work up 
fine and the tendency is to wait too long. 
Those who have not made it a careful study 
will be Surprised to see how soon after a 
rain a light harrow may be used shallow 
without injuring the soil, and how much 
more efficient it is then than when used 
later on a soil which tends to become hard 
and stiff after rains. 

INTERTILLAGE. 

After the harrowing stage has been 
passed, a more positive tool is needed, 
which aan stir the soil thoroughly to a 
greater depth. The best’ tool for intertillage 
has a sufficient number of teeth 1% to 2 in 
wide to thoroughly stir the soil to a depth 
of about three inches. The commonest 
mistake made in cultivating corn is in not 
working close enough to the row the first 
time through the field. There should be so 
much freedom of motion in the gangs of 


teeth that with a slight effort they may be 
brought together or separated very quickly 





ALL. ABOUT THE FARM 


and the two gangs of the two-horse culti- 
vator should be held so closely together 
that without throwing much earth the 
surface in the row is completely covered. 
The teeth should be set so as to run a 
little deeper in the center of the row where 
the roots are farther below the surface and 
where the mulch needs to be deeper on 
aecount of the greater evaporation there. 
As the cern becomes older the depth of 
cultivation should be decreased slightly and 
the distance from the row made a little 
greater in order to avoid root pruning. 

In cultivation where broad shovels are 
used for general work, several bad effects 
result. In the first place, in order to effect- 
ually stir the soil the shovels must be set 
so that the points run too deeply into the 
ground and the dirt is thrown so far that 
it is impossible to work close enough to 
the row. In the second place the surface 
is left so rough that the mulch developed 
is less effective as such and more of the 
soil is thrown out of use in the ridges 
where it becomes too dry to allow nitrates 
to form well in it. Besides this when rains 
follow the cultivation, a large per cent of 
water is absorbed by the ridges which 
lose it quickly by evaporation and thus it 
contributes but little toward the growth 
of the crop, because the roots are all below 
and capillary action will not convey any 
nitrates which may be developed there 
downward because, on account of evapora- 
tion, the motion is in the opposite direc- 
tion. The ridges even tend to concentrate 
in themselves out of reach of the roots 
much of the nitrates which are formed 
deeper in the ground. 

In localities where the fields are not stony 
and the soil is heavy, cultivators with rigid 
teeth do better work, because they run 
steadily at a more uniform depth. The 


spring cultivator allows the teeth to bend: 


backward when a hard area of soil is 
struck, passing over the spot without pene- 
trating as deeply as it should, thus leav- 
ing the work deficient at just the place 
where thorough stirring is most needed, 


FREQUENCY OF CULTIVATION, 


The frequency of cultivation must vary 
with a variety of circumstances. It must 
be repeated as often as a new crop of 
weeds starts. It will usually be true also 
that the field will need going over as soon 
after rains as the soil will permit, provided 
the rain has been heavy enough to destroy 
the mulch. In the early part of the season 
it will generally pay to cultivate as often 
as once per week, because while the soil 
is wet, frequent cultivation not only saves 
moisture, but it hastens the development 
of nitrates in the soil from which the crop 
must derive its nitrogen supply. 

When the season is dry and a well-de- 
veloped dry mulch 2 or 3 in deep 
has been formed, there will be little gained 
by cultivating, if the field is free from 
weeds. On the other hand, if in such a 
time the dry portion of the mulch is not 
more than 1 to 1% in deep it may be made 
enough more efficient to pay for another 
cultivation. It must be remembered that 
muicnes tend to become less and less effec- 
tive by standing, the moisture creeping up- 
ward throvigh the soil, causing it to draw 
together and become more compact. 

There is often another reason for going 
over the field with the cultivator, even 
when a good mulch exists and there are 
no weeds. The evaporation of water from 
the soil results in concentrating right at 
the surface the soluble salts held in the 
soil water and as the nitrates form most 
rapidly near the surface, these are espe- 
cially liable to gather there where they are 
entirely out of reach of the roots. But to 
go over the field with the cultivator, stir- 
ring*the soil to a depth of 3 in, will throw 
much of this most valuable plant food 
down where it can again be dissolved by 
the soil water and the roots thus secure 
it. It is because of this need that the 
very shallow cultivation is not as effective 
as that 3 in deep is likely to be. 

Most farmers are familiar with the fact 
that after the middle of July corn roots 





throw up ‘short fingers into the top soil, 
reaching almost to the surface. This is 
to take advantage of the nitrates and other 
soluble salts which are concentrated there 
by capillarity. The dews of night and the 
light summer showers dissolve these salts 
and then the roots are able te precure 
them. To cultivate the field after this 
condition has developed will destroy these 
roots and thus prevent the crop from util- 
izing the plant food concentrated in this 
way. 





Use the Fanning Mill Freely. 





Strange as it may seem, only a small 
percentage of the small grain farmers take 
the trouble to clean their seed before sow- 
ing in the spring. Of course if the seed 
contains a large amount of chaff or weed 
seeds it is usually run through a fanning 
mill, but if it appears clean as-it comes 
from the threshing machine, it is given no 
further attention. The Ill exper sta has 
frequently called attention to the fact that 
the farmers of that state alone lose many 
thousand dollars annually simply because 
of a failure to properly clean the seeds 
of small grain. Although wheat or oats 
may appear free from weed seeds and poor 
grains, as a matter of fact the very best 
lots contain a considerable percentage of 
foreign matter and much light-weight 
seeds which would be blown out if run 
through the mill. As a general proposi- 
tion, oats should never be seeded without 
being carefully cleaned. The same is true 
of spring wheat and to a certain extent of 
grass and clover seeds. 

Every farm then should have a fanning 
mill. The cost is not great and if a good 
one is secured in the beginning and if it 
is properly used and cared for it will last 
a lifetime. Many mills have been in 
operation for 40 years and are still doing 
good work. Not only is a fanning mill val- 
uable for taking out chaff, bits of straw, 
light seeds, weed seeds and the like, but it 
is especially convenient in improving the 
quality of the seed by separating and 
throwing out all small and imperfect seed. 
These might grow well enough, but care- 
ful experiments in the U 8S, Can and GB 
have demonstrated that a continuous sow- 
ing of the largest, heaviest and most per- 
fectly formed grain results in an increased 
yield, a better grade of grain and gradual 
development of a superior variety. Tests 
in the northwest show that this careful 
selection increases the yield four, five and 
even six bushels per acre. Every § seed 
specialist, every high-class farmer, empha- 
sizes the necessity of using the fanning 
mill. 

Nothing demonstrates more conclusively 
the value of the fanning mill than the tes- 
timony of leading farmers who have used 
it. In reply to an inquiry instituted by this 
journal among some of the best agricul- 
turists in the central west the fact was 
brought out that almost without exception, 


“the use of the fanning mill was advised. 


Some of the opinions expressed are given 
below. 

I find the fanning mill very useful in 
cleaning my small grain seed. I always 
make three grades. The first I use for 
seeding. This produces a much larger crop 
of better quality than sowing seed direct 
from the machine. The second I sell and 
the third grade I use for feeding. I can 
clean about 150 bu per day. My mill cost 
me $25 and with good care it will last 25 
years. I have used mine for 12 years and 
have loaned it tc many of my neighbors. 
It is now apparently as good as new. I 
believe a fanning mill will pay for itself 
in three years simply in removing weed 
seeds from small grain. I clean all my 
small grain seeds and also millet, grass, 
clover and sorghum seed.—[Jacob Miller, 
Iowa. 

I use my fanning mill for cleaning oats 
and wheat seed. It is said to have a capac- 
ity of 70 to 100 bu per hour, but I think 
200 bu a day for two men is good work, 
When small grain seed is run through the 
fanning mill a much cleaner crop of grain 











results and the land is much. freer from 
weeds. My mill cost $13, and I think it will 
last about 30 years.—[J. O. F. Jagerson, 
Iowa. 

I bought a fanning mill last fall in order 
to grade my crop of wheat which I sold for 
seed at one dollar per bushel. The mill 
takes out all broken and inferior grains, 
leaving only the plump and healthy seed 
for sowing. I think two men could grade 
and resack 150 to 200 bu per day. Every 
spring I find an accumulation of all kinds 
of seeds in the piles of chaff in my hay 
mows. I will run this through the mill 
and separate the timothy, clover, weed and 
other seeds. My machine cost me $15. I 
believe every farmer should have a mill if 
he expects to raise much small grain.—[G. 
B. Durant, Kentucky. 

{ bought a fanning mill several years 
ago for $25 and use it simply for cleaning 
seed wheat and oats, as they are the only 
kinds of grain I sow. I can put through 
25 to 30 bu of wheat an hour with ease. 
I like to clean my seed as it takes out all 
weed seeds and light, imperfect grain seeds. 
I clean my small grain sent to market and 
also that taken to the local mill for flour. 
Clean grain sells from 5 to 10c more a 
bushel than that not cleaned. I also use 
my fanning mill for cleaning clover and 
timothy seed, which I gather up about the 
mangers and on the barn floor.—[{Albert 
Prosch, Ohio. ; 





When Buying Fertilizers. 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR, JR, MASSACHUSETTS. 





One of the largest expense items on many 
farms is that for fertilizers and many farm- 
ers buy fertilizers with very little practi@al 
business method and sense. They do not 
inform themselves upon this subject as 
business men should. The general tendency 
is to buy what sells for the least money, 
regardless of content. It should be under- 
stood by everyone that they do not get 2000 
Ibs of plant food in a ton of fertilizer. It is 
the elements. nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash that are of value and the money 
value of any fertilizer is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of these elements it 
contains. 

Cheap mixed fertilizers are always dear, 
for we are obliged to pay the same per ton 
for freight, bagging, mixing, handling and 
selling for an article containing only 200 
Ibs plant food as for one containing 400 Ibs 
or more. While the latter contains 100% 
more plant food, the retail price is only 
about 50% greater than the “cheap” grade, 
We can readily see which is the more pro- 
fitable to buy. Articles of the same selling 
price vary _in value, and every farmer 
should educate himself to know the signifi- 
cance of the guaranteed analysis, and to 
figure the relative food value of the differ- 
ent brands he contemplates buying. This 
is imperative to every man who aspires to 
conduct his business upon sound principles. 

The average prices for the constituents of 
our mixed fertilizers at the seaboard this 
spring in unmixed form are about as fol- 
lows: Nitrogen 15%c per Ib, available 
phosphoric acid 4c, insoluble phosphoric 
acid 2c, potash from sulphates 5c and from 
chlorides or muriates, 444c. From these fig- 
ures we can calculate the value of the plant 
food in the unmixed materials at the sea- 
board. To this must be aded all legiti- 

mate expenses 6f freight, bagging, agents’ 
fees, etc. 

Many fertilizer companies give the nitro- 
gen content in the theoretical form of am- 
monia to give a seemingly larger percent- 
age of this valuable element. There are 14 
Ibs of nitrogen to every 17 lbs ammonia. In 
two of the fertilizer formulas givenin Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of Feb 23, sulphate of am- 
monia and muriate of potash are suggested 
in combination. Itisthe opinion of many that 
these two chemicals should never be used 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





SOIL. WEALTH 


in the same combination, for a chemical 
change takes place as the result of their 
union, forming thloride of ammonia which 
is poisonous to most plants. For. most 
crops nitrate of soda is.as satisfactory a 
source of nitrogen as sulphate of ammo- 
nia and considerably cheaper: 

The continued use of considerable quan- 
tities of muriate of potash causes an acid 
condition very deleterious to many crops and 
should be remedied by an occasional liberal 
application of lime, One ton per acre of quick 
lime may be used every five or six years. 
An excellent source of information for 
those who would more fully understand the 
elementary principles of the chemistry of 
fertilizers is Greiner’s Practical Farm 
Chemistry, which costs $1, postpaid, from 
the Orange Judd Co. 


Raise ‘More Mule Colts. 


E. W. 





JONES, KENTUCKY, 





Since mules are getting scarce and are 
selling well, it follows naturally that the 
price of mule colts must continue to rise 
for several years. Colts that three or four 
years ago sold for $12 to 40, are now worth 
here $30 to 70. Fancy ones sold recently 
as high as $100, with brood mares from $25 
to 60. What stock can one keep that is more 
profitable than brood mares for mule colts? 
Here mares are kept in good condition the 
year around on bluegrass, fed in winter 
on straw, fodder and a little hay. Rarely 
do they get grain or shelter. At the pres- 
ent price this is better than raising horse 
colts, as the mule requires less care and 
is disposed of in the fall. 

Mules are scarce. Uncle Sam disposed 
of a good many in the late wars. Great 
Britain has purchased a large number of 
our smaller class for use in the South Af- 
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STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meets all the requisites 
of a simple, strong and 
durable machine that 













Rotate grower. 
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— < ane tilizer. Adjustat 
an ome made 

fertilizers evenly in p tid a ienly 


any desired amma 
per acre. 6 in 
drills or broadcast, 
Valuable on every 
farm, but indis-«- 
Pensable ww the 
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THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO, 
Sox 1%, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
FIRST-CLASS ing ors MILE $14.75 
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ails where we have no 
Mfjagents we will sell _com- 
ete for cleaning Wh 
_S Barley Oats, Corn an 
— Seeds, at 7 extreme- 
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ersh, prepay 4, releh am 500 
miles; reguiar price, S50. 
Fully Guaranteed. retcome, 
first Carved. 
Johnson & ag | atts. Ce. 
Racine, 








Should you wish to purchase 
“a farm, write for our free 

first-class Mts 
ICK REALTY 


FARMS FOR SALE-- 


catalogue, ee man 
souri farms. RUTLEDGE & LPAT 
CO., 717 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














Makes the Milk and Keeps the Cow. 


_ The milch cow depends upon Protein to 
make the casein and albumen of her milk. No 
other substance can take its place. 


Quaker 


Dairy Feed is rich in- Protein and properly 
balanced as regards other necessary feeding 


elements. 
Soldonly 


in Sealed and Branded Sacks. Each Sack stamped with 


analysisof contents, showingguarantee. 
If your dealer does not kee Quaker Dairy Feed send his name 


to us and get a free copy of * 


odern Dairy Feeding.” 


The American Cereal Co., 1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 
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rican war, and besides this their field of use- 
fulness at home is extending. With this 
in view I believe there is a great future 
for the mule colt. I know of no class of 
stock better for investment than large, 
smooth, brood mares to raise mule colts. 
I know two farmers, each of which has 
one team. One works horses, while the 
other works draft*mares, which raise good, 
heavy-bodied mule colts. 





Handy Rack for Dehorning Cattle. 


A, FRANKLIN SHULL, OHIO. 





Farmers who wish to dehorn their cattle, 
experience difficulty in controlling them 
during the operation. The illustration rep- 
resents a rack for this purpose. The main 
part is made of 4-in square timber. Two 
pieces, each 6 ft long, are laid at the base, 
and are connected by four crosspieces, 8 ft 


~) i = 
SS See 
ol 














HOMEMADE DEHORNING RACK, 


long. Two of these cross pieces are placed 
each one foot from the end of the six-foot 
pieces; the other two are placed in the mid- 
dle between the first two, about one foot 
apart. Above the base thus formed is built 
a frame 6 ft high. Four-inch timber is 
used at most places, and the frame should 
be well braced lengthwise, as shown. 

Near the top, at a, two two-inch boards 
are fastened, one on each side of the up- 
rights. One of these is shown clearly, the 
other merely suggested. Between these, 
about 3 in to one side of the middle, is 
bolted another piece which extends down 
to the base. Opposite the middle from this 
is a stanchion. It is mortised loosely at 
the bottom, and should work easily between 
the two boards at the top, and _ should 
be so placed that when upright it will allow 
a 6-in space. A few holes are bored through 
the boards at the top, to fit the animal’s 
neck. 

On each side of the rack, about 4 ft high, 
is a cross-tie. To these, and to the cross 
pieces in the middle below, are nailed 
boards, making a kind of fence. Between 
the two sets of boards at the bottom a 
three-inch board is laid for a floor. This 





ROLLER FOR LOADING RACK, 


rests behind, on the framre, and in front, on 
a board bolted to the frame, which could 
not be shown in the drawing. Near the 
bottom of the stanchion and in front, is 
fastened an eyebolt to which a ten-foot 
rope is tied. About a foot from the eyebolt 
a hook is driven and the device is com- 
plete. The animal is led into the rack from 
behind, and the stanchion closed by put- 
ting a pin through one of the holes at the 
top behind it. The rope is then put over 
its neck, or once around it, and after draw- 


ing down tight is wrapped around the 
hook, 
An enterprising farmer may pay the 


cost of making his rack by doing work for 
The customary charge is 15c 


his neighbors. 


FARM ANIMALS 


per head in considerable numbers, and 
more for a smaller number. If any one 
wishes to follow this plan it would be well 
to have a frame made of*twe-inch lumber 
to fit-the wagon en which to. haul the rack. 
On one side of this frame is fastened a 
roller two feet long, as shown in the figure, 
so that the top shall be level with the top 
of the frame. To load the rack turn it up 
on end and drive the wagon near it, when 
it may be rolled up on the roller, 





Why Grow Bacon Hogs. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 





It will give hogs with bone. Good bone 
is wanted to enable swine to pasture well, 
to keep them on their feet under the heavy 
pressure of forced feeding, and to keep at 
bay such troubles as rheumatism and gout, 
more especially in heavy brood sows and 
sires. You cannot make a bacon pig with- 
out giving him good bone. The food that 
is essential to make good bacon cannot do 
otherwise than to produce good bone. 

It will give us hogs with good breeding 
properties, by which is meant the property 


of breeding regularly, fecundity or the 
power to produce many at a litter, and 
good milking and nursing properties. All 


through the corn belt the lament is going 
up that the sows do not breed regularly, 
that the litters are small and uneven, and 
that the dams do not sufficiently nourish 
their young. How could it be otherwise, 
since the dams are strained to so great an 
extent on that never-ending diet of corn? 
Now with good breeding qualities as with 
good bone, you cannot grow good bacon 
without securing both, for the food that 
produces good bacon is most conducive to 
production of good breeding and good 
nursing qualities. The behavior of the Im- 
proved Yorkshires and the Tamworths sus- 
tains the view just given. These are at 
present pre-eminently the bacon breeds, 
and they are pre-eminently distinguished by 
their good breeding and nursing qualities. 

Another reason is that it will give hogs 
with all round stamina, that is to say, an 
animal that is active on his feet, always 
ready for his food and able to put it to a 
good use, one that will stand forced feed- 
ing without breaking down, that does not 
readily fall a prey to disease, sires that are 
active and useful to a good old age, and 
dams that will gladden the heart of their 
owners by the abundance of their produc- 
tion and by the handsome way ip which 
they nourish them. 

That our pigs are weaklings in the corn 
belt in comparison with what they ought to 
be no candid man will deny. They are not 
all weaklings since all breeders are not 
injudicious. Many of them are not weak- 
lings since many of the breeders are not 
injudicious in breeding and feeding or in 
general management. But many of them 
are weaklings, and disease is ever present 
among them to a degree that is simply 
appalling and oppressive. Hog cholera is 
a germ disease, as everybody knows, 
and will in consequence attack the bacon 
pig as well as the lard hog. But will it 
attack him as readily or will he fall a prey 
to it so easily? I do not think so. It 
would not be reasonable that he should, 
else stamina is no safeguard against dis- 
ease. But it is in some degree a safe- 
guard against disease, or the testimony of 
all the centurfes with reference to this mat- 
ter has been most delusive. 

But are not pigs of the bacon types hard- 
er feeders than those of other types? I 
believe they are. The experience of all the 
past has tended to show the close relation 
between the compact form, that is to say, 
the form of the lard hog and easy-keeping 
qualities. The inference, therefore, is legit- 
imate, that the more distant the remove 
from this type the more food relatively that 
will be used in making a pound of pork. So 
far as known to the writer it has not been 
demonstrated by experience that the bacon 
pig is a harder feeder than the lard hog. 
But in the absence of such demonstration 
it will be fair to concede this. We must 








that 
Good diges- 
a matter of transmission as well 
as form, hence the feeding qualities of the 
bacon pig have been improved by genera- 
tions of careful breeding. The most that 


not leap to the conclusion, however, 
bacon swine are hard feeders. 
tion is 


can be said, therefore, is that the bacon 
pig though probably not so easy a keeper 
or feeder as the lard pig is not a hard 
feeder. 

The comparison, therefore, stands thus: 
The bacon pig is away ahead of the lard 
hog in strength of bone and in the capac- 
ity to graze well, a quality which strength 
of bone brings with it, in good breeding 


and nursing qualities, and in all round 
stamina and vigor. And the lard pig is 
probably somewhat ahead in the quality 


of easy feeding. Is it not true, therefore, 
that the swine growers of these United 
States will be compelled in the light of self 
interest to grow the bacon pig? But they 
will also be compelled to do so to meet 
the growing taste in flavor of leaner meat. 
Evidences of this growing taste are found 
in the discrimination so pronouncedly 
shown against the ponderous steer and the 
heavy lamb. And in the higher price that 
dealers pay even now for pork of the bacon 
type, we can legitimately expect that that 
difference will be increased. Even though 
our relations with the British market 
should remain as now, is it not evident 
therefore that our growers of swine will be 
compelled to grow the bacon pig, at least 
in the modified form? 





Organizing a Co-operative Creamery. 


H. E. VAN NORMAN, INDIANA, 





To organize a co-operative creamery one 
or two men who are interested in seeing 
Such an enterprise established, should dis- 
cuss in a general way the advisability and 
advantages of such a business, with a num- 
ber of the progressive men of the commun- 
ity. A meeting of these men may be called 
at some one’s home or other convenient 
place, or every one interested in the matter 
may be invited to attend a meeting to con- 
sider the advisability of organizing a co- 
operative creamery. One of the men who 
signed the call for the preliminary meeting 
should call the meeting to order, state its 
object and ask for the election of a tem- 
porary chairman, after which a discussion 
of the matter should take place. Then a 
committee of two or three energetic men 
should be appointed to get the names of 
every farmer within a reasonable hauling 
distance who will send milk in case a fac- 
tory is built, the number of cows he now 
has and find if he expects to increase the 
number later on or not. 

If the number of cows available is 400 
or nearly that number, the prospects are 
excellent for sufficient milk. This commit- 
tee, or another, should write to several 
firms who make or sell dairy supplies (their 
advertisements will be found in this and 
other agri and dairy papers), asking them 
to submit an itemized list of all apparatus 
necessary to equip a creamery to handle the 
milk of three to four hundred cows, includ- 
ing boiler and engine, separator, belting, 
shafting, piping, vats, etc, giving the price 
of each item and the make or brand of 
goods they propose to furnish at that price. 
Most of these firms will also furnish plans 
for a creamery, making a small charge for 
them, but deducting this if the list of goods 
is purchased from them. A comparison of 
these lists will give a Pretty good idea 
as to the cost of apparatus. By consulting 
a local contractor or lumber merchant an 
estimate of the cost of a suitable building 
can be secured, 

To the cost of apparatus, building and 
building site, add a sum to cover the salary 


of butter maker, coal and incidental ex- 
penses for a) month or _ two until 
proceeds of butter sales come in. 
In this way determine what the 
capital stock of the company shall bé. Di- 


vide this into shares of $25, $50 or $100 
The smaller amount will put the shares in 
reach of more men and it is desirable to get 
Next se« 


as many interested as possible. 





cure pledges for shares of stock, possibly 
limiting each holder to not more than four 


or eight shares, then call a meeting of 
stockholders and @lect a pres, vice-pres, 
sec and a manager (or the secretary and 
manager may be the same man) who, with 
two or three others, shall constitute the 
board of five directors to look after the in- 
terests of the company. 
SECURE GOOD OFFICERS. 

The manager should be a man with a 
reputation for honesty, square dealing and 
a successful business man, a man who has 
shown his ability to do business in a busi- 
nesslike manner. Many an excellent far- 
mer who can grow crops and live stock is 
not a good business’: manager of other in- 
terests. This manager should be an ener- 
getic man, commonly called a hustler. If 
you have such a man, give him the respon- 
sibility of running things and then stand 
by him through thick and thin, or un- 
til he shows he is the wrong man, then 
elect another. Every man is liable to make 
mistakes, but with the confidence of the 
directors and stockholders, and his hands 
not tied, he will win out in the long run. 

The manager and one of the directors 
should now visit one or two _ successful 
creameries, preferably co-operative ones, 
see how they are built, arranged and run, 
learn from their officers mistakes of ar- 
rangement and management to be avoided. 
The manager should then decide, with 
such counsel as he may be able to secure, 
size and arrangement of the plant, make 
a careful estimate of cost of building, which 
offer of machinery, etc, he considers best, 
and submit to the directors for approval, 
then go ahead with the erection of build- 
ing, order for supplies, etc. The mana- 
ger should make a careful study of every 
detail, going slow enough té6 be sure he 
is right, not letting some over-anxious 
agent come in.and hurry him. into a pur- 
chase before he is ready or knows what 
he wants. 

Next secure the services of a first-class 
buiter maker, a man who is neat in his 
dress at all times, a pleasant man to do 
business with, for he is the one who must 
meet the patrons each day and tell them 
if their milk is not in good shape to make 
first-class butter. He must know all about 
all the machinery from boiler to separator. 
If the manager is a busy man, as a good 
one usually is, he will want a butter maker 
who can make the test of milk, figure the 
dividends, ship the butter, etc. However, 
these are matters for the local conditions 
to determine. The main thing is to get a 
good butter maker, a man who knows his 
business, reads, studies and can tell the 
patrons how to take the best care of their 
milk. Such.a man won’t work for the price 
of a cheap farm hand, but he will make 
money for the company even after paying 
him a good salary. 

HOW TO APPORTION DIVIDENDS. 


There are several methods of apportion- 
ing dividends. It should be done on the 
basis of the fat delivered to the factory 
as shown by a composite test of all milk 
delivered by such patrons. In some fac- 
tories four cents a pound is charged for 
making the butter, to cover salary of 
maker, insurance, fuel, etc, and the remain- 
der is divided among the patrons accord- 
ing to the amount of fat delivered to the 
factory. At the end of the year any sur- 
plus of the expense fund that may not be 
needed for improvements may be paid. the 
stockholders.as a dividend on their shares 
of stock or held for renewing machinery. 

As the cost of making the butter is not 
usually as much as four cents a ppund a 
very satisfactory method is to deduct from 
the proceeds of each month’s sales the act- 
ual expenses for salaries, fuel, insurance, 
taxes and incidentals, including a small per 
cent for the sinking fund and divide the 
remainder by the number of pounds of fat 
delivered to the factory, thus fixing the 
price of a pound of fat. Having fixed the 


price of one pound of fat it is an easy 
matter to figure the amount due each pat- 
ron for fat delivered. The sinking fund is 
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At St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 1 


Made by W. 


Waterford, Me. 


Our “would-be competitors,” 


and Got a Gold Medal to Its 
Anyone Ask For? 


— THE GOLD MEDAL — 


For Highest in Gathered Cream Class was also the product of United 
States Separators and Cooley Creamers, Made by W. C. Noble, South 


the DeLaval Separator Co., advertise that 
they had 668 entries to 19 U. S. entries, 3 
The United States Product Scored the Highest, Scored Third Highest 
Honor. 


The United States Separator Stands Triumphant 


THE IMPROVED 


United States Separator 


HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED ITS POSITION AS 


The Standard Separator. of the World 


It has repeatedly beaten in competitive tests all other kinds of cream separators. 






AT THE NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS’ CONVENTION 


8-23, 1901, with 829 packages in competition 
United States Separator Butter 
SCORED THE HIGHEST, 98 POINTS, 


Made by Edward H. Webster, Ames, Iowa, and entered for scoring only. 
The Third Best Butter was also United States Separator Butter, 


R. Lund, Plainview, Minn., score 96 points. 


5 chances to 1. Notwithstanding this 


What Greater Victory Could 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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a reserve fund to meet emergency expenses 
or to replace. equipment or get new ma- 
chinery as business increases, keep build- 
ing in repair, etc. If there are some who wish 
to bring milk to the factory who are not 
shareholders, they may justly receive a 
half-cent or one cent less per pound fcr fat 
than do the stockholders, this amount going 
into the sinking fund. 

Finally remember that co-operation 
means working together and each stock- 
holder cannot expect to have everything 
done his way. If anything is really wrong 
go and tell the proper officers of the com- 
pany, but do not be telling your neighbor 
and fellow patron of every little fault and 
mistake you see. Publish rather the good 
things and remember that the butter mak- 
er cannot make butter better than the 
milk he gets. so if he is to make frize butter 
every time, he must _have milk of a first 
prize quality of cleanliness and sweetness 
from every patron. One poor lot may spoil 
the day’s make. 


a 

Feeding Value of Skimmilk and Whey 
—C. J. R., Wis: Carefully made tests in 
feeding skimmilk to stock show that 5 Ibs 
of skimmilk from the gravity system is 
equal to 1 lb of grain. If separator skim- 
milk is used, it requires 6 Ibs to equal 1 lb 
of grain. As a general rule, whey is about 
half as valuable as skimmilk, that is, it 
requires 10 to 12 lbs of whey to produce as 
much gain as 1 Ib of grain. Both are ex- 
ceedingly valuable for pigs and should be 
fed in the best possible condition as soon 
as available. Do not allow either to be- 
come sour. 





Separator Cream—lInquirer: The amount 
ef separator cream necessary to make 
1 Ib butter will depend both on the 
adjustment of the separator and the hand- 
ling of the cream. It may vary anywhere 
tetween 1 and 3 gqts. Likewise cream 
raised by the gravity process in a creamer 
will be influenced by temperature of water, 
breed of cows, feed, period of lactation and 
other things, and will range usually from 
1% to 2% qts. 


The dearest scale you can buy is one with no reputation 
back of it—one which is not built on correct principles 
and cannot remain accurate. You can depend on an 
Osgood. They have been on the market 85 years, 
Over 25,000 buyers can recommend them. —- 
beam is ‘aguarantee hy eee If your 4 
mote you, write us direct, don’t wait. fe nave zou money 

SSG00D SCALE CO., 105 Central St 

Established 


“= 








WAGON SEAL 


JONES HE PAYS THE FREICHT. 
JONES OF BINCHAMTON. N. Y. 





Estab. = 


A 


, ; . Sat- 
$2 SCALES istaction Guaranteea. 


NN a for prices. JEST MARDER 


S. Charles St. 











AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 
We let you test it 
for yourself and 
demonstrate its superiority. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition In 1900. 
Send for catalog. Itisfree. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR 60., 
Box 10564 Bainbridge. N. ¥. 
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Spring Notes on Sheep. 


J. E. DUBOIS, ST LAWRENCE CO, N Y. 





It is not an unusual thing to see animals 
in the spring that weigh less than they 
did in the fall, yet it is logical to say that 
a pound of fiesh lost in weight is just so 
much financial loss to the owner of the 
animal. Then comes the problem how fat 
an animal should be to obtain the best re- 
sults. I have a lot of lambs which in Oct 
would weigh 100 Ibs each at six months old. 
Now at 10 months they’ will each weigh 
10 Ibs less. A loss of 50c on a lamb. 

Still, these lambs are smart, and the 
coming autumn will be too fat to eat, will 
shear from 6 to 7 lbs of wool, and some of 
them will have lambs. Yet the scales show 
an actual loss. These lambs have had the 
best of hay, but no grain, until about the 
middle of Mar, when grain was added to 
their daily ration. On 10 lambs there is an 
actual loss of 100 lbs at 5c per Ib; is it an 
actual or apparent loss? 

A recent contributor spoke of the value 
of straw as a food for stock. A two-year- 
old heifer can eat straw several weeks and 
will do well, while a two-year-old colt will 
show the effects of a straw diet in less 
than two weeks. It cannot digest so much 
of it. For sheep, straw is utterly worth- 
less. They will pick off the heads and 
chaff and then will starve if they can 
get no other food. One animal can digest 
and assimilate food that another cannot. 

In feeding sheep grain, it is best to feed 
in the evening in long troughs in the yard. 
They have more room and do not crowd 
s0 much. Be sure and have wide doors, 
or some device to keep ewes from crowd- 
ing. An apple, potato or an ear of corn 
thrown in, when the door is opened in the 
morning, may save two or three lambs. 
Watch the ram at this season and if he 
shows an inclination to bunt the ewes, cut 
his throat or shut him up. 





Milch Cows and Cream During April. 


W. R. HOSTETTER, ILLINOIS. 





For cows that calved in the fall, Apr is 
one of the most trying months of the year. 
Everything possible should be done to keep 
them from falling away in their milk, 
which they are almost certain to do. I 
think this is largely due to their shedding 
their winter coats and the expenditure of 
energy in starting a new one. I also think 
that the annoyance caused by the grubs 
in their backs is considerable. Cows are 
also sensitive to the sudden changes in the 
weather. The change from the beautiful 
warm, sunny day to a cold, wet one has 
a remarkably bad effect on the contents 
of the milk pail. 

Cows should be given every hour of sun- 
shine possible. The yard should be large 
enough for them to take a good run in if 
they wish it. If during no other time of 
the year, at least during Apr in No Iil, 
the cows should have part of their feed 
in the open air and sunshine. If not prac- 
ticable to feed in the yard, I would at least 
have a rack where the cows can rub them- 
selves. It is not practicable for most farm- 
ers to curry and brush their cows. They 
will do a great deal of it themselves if a 
suitable place is. provided. Even a few 
posts set in the barnyard will be enjoyed 
by the cows. If the limbs are not cut off 
very short on some of them it will be all 
the better. If the cows have not been fed 
to their full capacity they should be now. 
If they will not take more of their regular 
feed, give them a little of something new 
to whet their appetite. It is not unusual 
for the herdsman to be affected with spring 
fever during this month and unable to 
handle the usual quantity of feed, and the 
cows suffer. 

Don’t think because the cows sniff the 
fragrance of the first few blades of grass 
and hold their heads over the fence and 
low for it that they ought to have it. The 


chances are if you turn to grass in No Il 
in Apr you will do your cows more harm 
than good, to say nothing of the injury to 





pasture by being tramped while the ground 
is wet and grass immature. Let the grass 
get large enough so that the cow can fill 
herself without running over the _ entire 
field. Even when the grass is large enough 
I have found that it*pays to fence off part 
of the pasture and let the cows eat it off 
close before turning into a large pasture. 

In handling the milk and making the 
butter use your thermometer carefully or 
you will spoil your butter. Use ice freely. 
Too much of the butter this time of the 
year is off flavored and soft, because it has 
been handled at too high a temperature. 
Cream that might have been churned at 60 
or 62 in winter should be churned from 4 
to 6 deg lower during Apr. We often have 
almost a summer temperature during 
Apr, and in the rush of spring work we 
miss some of the little details in our dairy 
work. As a result there is a loss of flavor 
in the butter and our milk is returned 
from the factory in bad condition. My rules 
for Apr are, use ice, clean up drains, let in 
sunshine and watch all details. 

Shorthorns Have Pheir Inning—At the 
recent Kansas City dispersion sale of the 
Shorthorns owned by T. R. Westrope & 
Sons of Ia, the very high average of $458 
for 80 head sold was reached. The sensa- 
tion of the sale was the buying by .Col G. 
M. Casey of Mo the splendid cow. Sweet 
Violet 2d, for 3705. This is 5 more than was 
paid for the Hereford cow Carnation at the 
recent Kansas City sale, and makes her 
the highest priced cow in America. Golden 
Abbottsburn sold for 1400, Queen Glamis 
605, and Velvet for 845. Mr Westrope’s rep- 
utation as breeder is the very best, and the 
cattle sold were purchased largely by breed- 
ers in the corn belt, a very few going to 
the western ranges. The highest price bull 
was Young Abbottsburn 2d. T. J. Ryan 
& Son of Ia paid 1100 for him. 


Tankage—G. J. P., N Y: This preduct 
consists chiefly of dried animal wastes from 
the large abattoirs and slaughtering estab- 
lishments, and varies greatly in its com- 
position, owing to the varying portions of 
different parts of the carcass which go into 
each batch. Tankage is also made from 
garbage collected in cities. It can be 
bought of fertilizer manufacturers. 
se!man, 











Spare, Angular Cows remain in service 
longer than cows which have a tendency 
to lay on flesh. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has won success far beyond the effect of 
advertising only. 

The true secret of its wonderful popu- 
larity is explained entirely and only, by its 
unapproachable Merit. 

Based upon a prescription which cured 
people considered incurable, which accom- 
plished wonders astonishing to the medi- 
cal profession, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Includes the concentrated values of the 
best-known vegetable remedies, united by 
such an original and peculiar combination, 
proportion and pr~cess as to secure cura- 
tive power peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of mild and extreme cases of 
scrofula, eczema, psoriasis, and every kind 
and, degree of humors, as well as catarrh 
and rheumatism—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


the best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of dyspepsia, biliousness, ner- 
vousness, loss of appet'te and that tired 
feeling make it the greatest stomach tonic, 
nerve-builder ana _ strength-restorer the 
world has ever known. 


? 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin to 
take it TO-DAY. Get HCOD’S. 




















LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
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Worth $500 to this Man. 


Cromwell, Conn., Apr. Srd, 1900. 
DR, B. J. KENDALL CO.. . 

Dear Sirs :—I have used your Kendall’s Spavin Cure fcr the 
last five years and — it has saved me $500.00 in that time. 

ctfully yours, Henry Kelsey. 
Such einteousen as the above area guarantee 
of merit. Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment for 
pod use it has no equal. Ask your druggist for 
Kendall’s Spavin Oure, also **A Treatise on the 
Horse,” the book free. or address 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosbura Falls. Vt. 
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it Will Cost 
You Nothing 


to skim all your milk 
lie for ten days with the 





You may have one absolutely with- 
out cost (you'll be under no obliga- 
tion to buy) to thoroughly test for ten 
days. Return it if you’re not satis- 
fied that it’s the most profitable 
machine to buy. Write now. 


. National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


Aerated Milk 


because , its purity and long 
<2 malities will nie 


-. a any man 
who ae it. 


CHAM PION 
paaratet Gooler and 

pares it on the best form. 

Faves fes out all odors, germs of 


OUR: od or geet, © Mik and Ita 


u “cusres & mak ‘cone C0., 
Milk Dealers’ Sup plies. 9 Squires St., Cortland, W. Y. 


FINE JACKS A SPECIALTY. 


Enclose two cent stamp for Catatogue. 
Mention this paper when you write 


W.E.KNIGHT & CO.,Nashville, Tenn. 


SWINE SBAND 
at?! ¥F. D. CopurRN. New revised and enlarged edition. 


breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
ferret 24 treatment of their diseases. It is the 
1 
ig 




















lest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
yet offered, Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1. 
Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


FREE 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
















How to Select Good Cows. 


OLD DAIRYMAN, 





It needs no argument to show that it re- 
quires good cows to securé a profit in dairy- 
ing. Now cows are selected and main- 
tained in many dairy herds, almost univer- 
sally, on the judgment of the dairyman. 
If a cow pleases a man he takes and keeps 
her until her years of usefulness are over. 
He does not inquire about her record, as no 
records are kept. It does not occur to the 
dairyman that there may be a great differ- 
ence in the individuality of the herd thus 
secured, a difference so great that some in- 
dividuals only will yield a profit und others 
avill be kept at a loss. If this question is 
raised, not one dairyman in 2 thousand 
takes the trouble to weigh and test the 
milk of each cow in order to satisfactorily 
answer the question. 

Four years ago we secured a-herd of. 25 
cows. None of these cows having records, 
they were purchased on the judgment of 
the men who selected them. A committee 
of Jersey breeders sent us four Jerseys. In 
the same way three Guernseys and four 
Ayrshires were selected. The remainder of 
the herd were grades. Some were raised 
on the farm and others purchased. An ac- 
curate record was kept of this herd. Each 
individual cow was charged with the food 
she consumed at market price, and in ad- 
dition with the cost of labor expended in 
her case. Credit was given for the butter 
produced. and for the skimmilk. The vari- 
ation in the individuality of these cows was 
shown by the year’s record. In the pro- 
duction of milk the range was from 8558 lbs 
to 3141 lbs, in butter from 509 lbs to 165 Ibs, 
in net profit from $42.26 profit to $18.63 loss. 
The six poorest cows were kept at a money 
loss of $67.47, and the six most profitable at 
a profit of $148.78. 

It is a rule scarcely without exception 
that when records of individuals in a herd 
are kept for the first time, some animals 
are found running the dairymen in debt 
and others yielding very little profit. It is 
a conservative estimate, I believe, that 25% 
of dairy cows are kept at a loss, 15 to 20% 
at little or no profit, while the remainder 
only yield a profit sufficient to make up the 
loss. of the unprofitable ones and leave a 
small resulting profit. 

Dairymen may correct their judgment and 
secure better cows by keeping records of 
the milk given by each individual and the 
amount of fat it contains, by forming in 
their minds a better conception of the form 
and outline of a dairy cow. She should 
have a long, deep barrel in order to store 
and digest a large amount of food. She 
should have a good udder, so that the food 
transferred to the blood may find room to 
be elaborated into milk. She should have 
light front and rear quarters and carry lit- 
tle flesh, showing a disposition to transform 
her food into milk and not into flesh. 





Tuberculosis in England—Examination 
of the cows supplying the city of Manches- 
ter with milk has shown that tuberculosis 
is much less prevalent than commonly sup- 
rosed. An examination of 1887 cows showed 
only six udders to be tuberculous after .bac- 
teriological examination, or a number equal 
to about .32%. In addition to this official 
examination of cows, 135 samples of milk 
were taken at various railway stations rep- 
resenting the milk from 108 farms, at which 
there were 2068 milking cows, and in 12 
eases. the milk was found té be tuberculous, 
On examining the farms from which the 
samples originated, it was only possible to 
discover tuberculous udders at five of them, 





Pasturage Cheap Cow Feed—According 
to some. tests made at the Minn exper. sta, 
comparing the cost of producing butter by 
means of silage and pasturage, the silage 
is shown to be the more expensive feed, the 
difference amounting to $2.95 per acre. 


Pasteurized Skimmilk will keep sweet 
24 to 48 hours longer than skimmed milk 
not pasteurized. 


MILK AND. BUTTER 








FAKE TESTS and TESTIMONIALS 
ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS 


There are always new people to be gulled with 
an old fake. Hence a word of caution is pertinent 
regarding the reputed separator “test” and “testi- 
monial” advertisements now being published in 
some of the papers and put out in circulars, 

As regularly as the malarial and sarsaparilla 
season comes round the would-be competitors of 
the De Laval machines like to flatter themselves 
by seeming to stand up alongside the De Laval 
machines and publish reports of their imaginary 
nearness in efficiency,—according to means and 
measurements of their own creation and without 
much regard for truth and honesty. 

Many of these so called “tests” are simply 
manufactured out of the whole cloth,—it being 
impossible to locate the places where made or the 
persons by whom made. Others of them are made 
by agents or employees or by intending buyers who 
are offered a big discount and an agency provided 
they will “try” a De Laval machine in apparent 
test, the conditions of which “test” are to be fixed 
by the concern in question and the “results” then 
certified to by the purchaser, Sometimes innocent 
parties are called in as “ judges,” to certify to skim- 
milk “tests,” when they know no more of the 
manipulative use of a Babcock Tester than they do 
of a flying machine. Occasionally tests may be 
honest in a way but so conducted as to be altogether 
impractical and misleading in results shown. 

All this applies equally to testimonials, though 
some of these are given in good faith—just as is 
the case with “dilution” separators and every other 
fake and nostrum ever perpetrated. 


There isn’t a man living sufficiently familiar 
with cream separators to pass competent judgment 
upon them who does not know that the patent pro- 
tected “Alpha” disc system employed in the De 
Laval machines renders them unapproachable by 
anything else yet devised,—a fact to which thou- 
sands upon thousands of De Laval. users 

A “20th Century” De Laval Catalogue, may bear witness with 
may be had for the asking. their experience. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


nana & Canal Sts., GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Commissioners St, 
wag 9 seq Mission st, 74 CORTLANDT STREBT, . 5 tose Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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A New Sweet Potato. 


J. B. JOHNSON, MONMOUTH CO, N J, 





In the spring of °99 a friend sent me from 
one of the Bahama Islands several sweet 
potatoes which he claimed to be very early 
-and productive. I gave them a trial, doubt- 
ing that they would be a success in this cli- 
mate, but after two seasons’ experience I 
find it the earliest and most productive 

















A PROMISING SWEET POTATO. 
variety I have raised in 20 years of sweet 
potato growing. It is a bright yellow in 
color, of round or chunky shape, extra 
early, enormously productive and a first- 
class keeper. To demonstrate their extreme 
earliness, on July 16 I planted a patch and 
by Sept 20 they had matured a full crop. 
From the first planting in May I had 
potatoes that weighed 3 to 4 Ibs each. 

[This sweet potato is of somewhat differ- 
ent form from varieties commonly seen in 
our markets, It does not taper so much 
at both ends. The engraving taken from a 
photograph of a sample sent to our 
office by Mr Johnson well shows its 
shape. The skin was very smooth, of a 
bright yellow color, and the eyes were small 
and shallow. Cooked in Jan it was of a 
rich, sweet flavor and neither too dry nor 
too moist.—Editors.] 


More About Fumigation. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 








Fruit growers and many nurserymen are 
awakening to the importance of the thor- 
ough fumigation of young trees before they 
are planted, and it will be only a question 
of time before’ public sentiment will be 
such that every nurseryman will be obliged 
to fumigate trees for protection of the 
growers as well as the preservation of his 
own interests. In a recent address before 
the N Y state fruit growers’. assn, L. T. 
Yeomans, a prominent fruit grower, said: 
“Our firm has not planted a tree during 
the past two years which has not been fum- 
igated with hydrocyanic acid gas. We do 
the work ourselves, cheaply, quickly and 
without injury to even peach trees, not- 
withstanding the assertion of some nur- 
serymen that it is unsafe, expensive and 
dangerous. A nurseryman in western N Y¥ 
who has fumigated for several years all 
the nursery stock he sells, says the expense 
to him does not exceed 25c per 1000 trees of 
regular $1 size. If all planters would re- 
fuse to buy trees which had not been fum- 
igated, the nurserymen would see it for 
their interest to fumigate. I am happy 
to say that there are some nurserymen who 
fumigate all their stock. No trees can be 
shipped into Can without fumigation, and 
yet there are some who raise a cry about 
the hardships it would be for them if com- 
pelled to fumigate stock sold to the grower, 
yet these same nurserymen find it to their 
interests to comply with the Canadian law 
rather than abandon their trade aross the 
border.” 

By request a list of the articles which 
have appeared in these columns on fum- 
igation is given, as follows: Jan 26, refer- 
ence to fumigation of violets in cold 
frames; Feb 9, new facts for nurserymen 
relative to the shipment of nursery stock 
into Can; Feb 16, fumigation of nursery 
stock, a comprehensive, detailed article, 


giving all the up-to-date facts for the con- 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


struction of the fumigation house, the 
preparation of the trees and the application 
of the chemicals; Feb 23, an article on the 
fumigation of violets in cold frames; Mar 
9, the physiological effect of gas on nurs- 
ery stock, with illustrations showing trees 
which have. been fumigated with various 
strengths without being injured in the 
least; Mar 238, an illustrated account of the 
Emory fumigator for fruit trees in or- 
chards, 

Following this series of articles, to an- 
swer inquiries which have been received, 
Apr 6 an article will appear on greenhouse 
fumigation, and later one on the fumiga- 
tion of mills, warehouses, store rooms, ele- 
vators, ete, for the destruction of vermin 
of various kinds. During the past season 
large mills and elevators filled with stored 
grain have been successfully fumigated for 
the destruction of certain pests im stored 
cereals and in the manufactured products. 
This gas was also applied during the past 
summer in a large tobacco warehouse in 
the south for the destruction of an insect 
ruining stored leaf tobacco and cigars. Six- 
ty cases of tobacco of 500 lbs each and over 
50,000 cigars in boxes were treated during 
this operation. 

Frequent inquiry is made about the ap- 
plication of this gas in the ordinary dwell« 
ing house for the destruction of. roaches, 
bedbugs,: ants, etc. Following this series, 
later will be given in-detail the methods 
for the generation of gas in such places, 
Recent reports state that this gas is be- 
ing used in South Africa for the disinfec- 
tion of railroad coaches. 





A Side Issue in Farming. 
REGINALD C. GLENWOOD, NEW YORK, 





People who keep summer boarders, or 
live in a village, are always anxious to pur- 
chase something green for the table. Then 
why not raise and sell water cresses, and 
herbs for garnishing and seasoning? One 
spring Jack and I sowed water cress seed 
along the banks of a brook running through 
our farm. During the following spring and 
summer months we gathered the cress ear- 
ly in the morning, and Jack drove to town 
twice a week and peddled it from house 
to house for 10c per bunch. 

The same spring we also sowed an herb 
garden of sage, mint, pennyroyal, thyme 
and parsley. Sage requires dry, gravelly 
soil, with plenty of sun. Mint and penny- 
royal want a moist soil. Thyme does best 
on poor, dry soil. These were taken on 
market days, the latter part of the sum< 
mer, and sold at 5c per bunch. We made 
$15 from the venture and had the satisfac- 
tion of finding a new line of work that was 
profitable. 





San Jose Scale Ruins Currant Bushes. 


About 75% of my currant bushes were so 
badly infested with San Jose scale I have 
dug them all up and burned them. Have 
been obliged to cut down two large pear 
trees and have another that must come 
down. I have worked over my small trees 
all winter with an emulsion of whale oil 
soap and oil and they have come out all right 
this spring. I fear it has got in my rose 
bed of about 50 bushes. I have never seen 
the scale on my grapes. Can you tell me 
if it ever gets on them? I have lots of 
shrubbery, but have not found the pest 
on it. I hope something will be found to 
rid the country of the scourge.—[H. C., 
Bristol Cov, Mass. 

The scale attacks a very wide range of 
plants, including many shrubs and forest 
trees. In fact, it is impossible to give a 
definite list of food plants, as new ones are 
being added each season. The Kieffer and 
Le, Conte pear trees are not as a rule seri- 
ously attacked by the scale. In some 
orchards, where Kieffer trees were planted 
between peach trees, badly infested with 
the scale, they have remained practically 
free from the insect, while the peach have 
become encrusted and died. 

Currant: bushes are very susceptible to 
the attacks of the scale and are difficult to 
treat. Grapevines are also ‘attacked but 











usually not seriously. Rose bushes in many 
instances have been killed by it. The emul- 
sions, soap solutions and crude petroleum 
are satisfactory remedies. The gas meth- 
od would be most desirable. 





Taming a Wild Grapevine. 


G. B, F. 





A dozen rampant wild vines which fora 
merly made a useless tangle of themselves 
among the trees are now har- 
nessed to the production of sala- 
ble Wordens and dainty Dela- 
wares. A vine may be grafted in 
10 minutes, will make a tremen- 
dous growth the first season and 
bear a big crop of the improved 
variety the second season. Slow 
growing kinds will do very much 
better as grafts than upon their 
own roots; The principle is the 
same as for cleft grafting of fruit 
trees, but earth covering is used 
in place of wax. 

Dig away the soil, saw off the 
wild stock below the surface and 
split. the stock with a strong 
knife. The scion should be taken 
from a good vine of the kind de- 
sired, and whittled: down smooth- 
ly with a sharp knife just below 
a bud, as illustrated. If the 
stock is large enough to give a 
good grip, two scions may be in- 
serted to make sure. No tying is 
needed if the stock is large 
enough to grip the scion. Then 
bank up carefully above the sur- 





GRAPE face as shown by the curved, dot- 
SCION. ted line. This operation may be 


done any time in spring before growth 
starts. Several sprouts are likely to be sent, 





SETTING AND BANKING GRAPE SCIONS. 


out from the stock, which must be removed 
so as to force all the growth into the scions. 
Unless the scions can be readily picked out 
by a difference in their leaves, it will be nec- 
essary to remove the earth so as to make no 
mistake when breaking off the shoots. 





Forcing Lettuce—G. S. M., Pa: Lettuce 
plants for forcing should be transplanted 
or pricked out into flats when they have 
formed their first true-leaves, and not clos- 
er than about two inches apart each way. 
When they begin to crowd transplant to 
permanent beds at distances varying from 
three to four inches, according to the va- 
riety. They are grown in this way until 
the leaves touch, when the extra plants 
are taken out, “leaving the permanent 
plants from six to eight inches apart. White 
Tennis Ball, Boston and Grand Rapids are 
good varieties for forcing. 





Pruning Lemons—J. H. R., Cal: The 
Baronio method of pruning lemons consists 
in cutting out the entire center of the tree, 
then cutting out the upright growing shoots 
or suckers ard encouraging the growth of 
small shoots or fruit spurs on a flat frame~ 
work. In Italy, the lemon trees are pro= 
tected from sun and frost by means of up- 
right pieces connected with horizontals and 
covered with .grass os straw. Sometimes 
this is in the form of matting. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





Test for Yourself the Wonderful 
Curative Propertics of Swamp-Root 


To Prove What the World-Famous Discovery, SWAIP-ROOT, will Do for YOU, Every 
Reader of the “ American Agriculturist ’’ May Have a Sample Bottle Free. 























To Readers of the American Agriculturist: 


For some time I suffered from a serious kidney trouble, and also gravel (cal- 
cull), which I believe was the result of carrying heavy loads and continual expos- 
ure. I had an almost continual pain in my back, was weak and run down gener- 
ally. I fully realized that kidney disease was not only remarkably prevalent, but 
was also one of the greatest dangers of my own employment, as a large percentage 
of the deaths among letter carriers is due to some form of kidney trouble. After 
using other remedies without satisfaction, I decided to try Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, which is prepared in my own city and recommended by so many Bingham- 
ton pecple. Within a short time I realized a marked improvement, and in a rea- 
sonable time a complete cure was accomplished. It has been some time since I 
have had to use any of the remedy and I have no fear of a recurrence of the 
trouble. Two of my fellow carriers (E. J. Casey and S. C. Sweeney) have also used 
Swamp-Root for about the same difficulty as mine, and with exactly the same re- 
sults, and they gladly join mein recommending the remedy to anyone who suf- 
fers from kidney, liver or bladden disorders, Very truly yours, 


BE. J. CASEY, We endorse the ho hi; ( ( , 


8. C. SWEENEY, J ®bove statement. 
Binghamton, N. Y., January 7, 1901. 
Cc. E. Stebbins has been in the employ of the Binghamton Post Office for fif- 
teen years, E.. J. Casey for ten years and 8S. C. Sweeney for seven years. This long 
gervice speaks volumes of their integrity, honest and efficient work. 


eee AS>\_ __ (J. H. ROBERTS, P. M.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE—The wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, is so remarkably suc- 
cessful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of our readers who have 
not already tried it may have a sample bottle of Swamp-Root sent absoluigly free by 
mail. Also a valuable book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from.men and 
women cured by Swamp-Root. ‘ 
read this generous offer in the New York “American Agriculturist.” 





_or cloudy, 


In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., be sure and say that you . 





How to Find Out if You Need 
Swamp-Root. | 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to con- 
tinue fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes-4you 
dizzy, restless, sleepless and _ irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the 
day and obliges you to get up many times 
during the night. Causes puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, rheumatism, gravel, 
catarrl: of the bladder, pain or dull ache 
in the back, joints and muscles, makes 
your head ache and back ache, causes in- 
digestion, stomach and liver trouble; you 
get a sallow, yellow complexion; makes 
you feel as though you had heart trouble; 
you may have plenty of ambition, but no 
strength; get weak and waste away. 

The kidneys must also filter and purify 
the blood, so when they are weak or out 
of order and fail to do their work you 
can understand how quickly your entire 
body is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. In taking it you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is 
the most perfect healer’ and gentle aid to 
the kidneys that is known to medical sci- 
ence. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a 
glass or bottle and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. If cn examination it is milky 
if there is a brick-dust set- 
tling, or if small particles float about in 
it, your kidneys are in need of immediate 
attention. ; 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, 
and is taken by doctors themselves who 
have kidney ailments,- because they rec- 
ognize in it the greatest and most suc- 
cessful remedy for kidney, liver and blad- 
der troubles. 

If you are already convinced that this 
great remedy, Swamp-Root, is what you 
need, you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. 








Cyanide 


Guaranteed 98 to og per cent., for generating 


Hydrocyanic Acid Gas, 


the most effective fumigating material, to 
destroy scale insects on fruit trees and 
plants. The only positive eradicator of the 
dreaded San Jose Scale. Endorsed by all 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. ‘‘A per- 
fect practical remedy,’’says Prof.W.G.John- 
son, Late State Entomologist of Maryland. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
No. 100 William Street, New York. 





‘Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pea: 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also te an 

Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits, Bestin the 
market. Shousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free, Address 


WM.STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 














$6.00 per 100. All kinds of stock © 


TREES at Wholesale prices. Apple, Plum ona} ra: 
Reliance Nursery, Box A,Geneva, N, Y. 


OUR FRUIT TREES GROW. 


‘We have thousands of all the best varieties of 
TREES and PLANTS. APPLES 8c,, PEARS 9., 
PEACHES 4c., etc. Wecansaveyou money, Hand- 
some illustrated catalogue FREE. Send for it to-day. 








Paragon Chestnut Cions oR arin. 


_ Address D. C. WINEBRENER, FREDERICK, MD. 


HIGHLAND NursEry Co,, Dept. J Rochester, N.Y. 











THE “ HARDIE” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
construction and moderate ice. 
DON’T BUY A 


treatise on diseases of fruits, etc., 
sent FREE. 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFG. CO. 
74 Larned St. W., Detroit, Mich.” 


SUCCEED WHERE 
Se OTHERS FAL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ ¢ 














xperience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥ 4 
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The Campbell Early Grape. 


S. A. BEACH, NEW YORK, 
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Campbell Early has not yet been tested 
at the Geneva exper sta long enough to en- 
able one to form a satisfactory opinion of 
its merits as compared with other varie- 
ties of its season. I have not yet seen it 
in full bearing and have fruited it but two 
years. I am not prepared to advocate it 
as yet for planting extensively in commer- 
cial vineyards, but it is certainly worthy 
of testing, because it has certain valuable 
features which make it a very promising 
grape, both for home use and for market. 
Well-grown clusters are large to very large, 
very compact, cylindrical, or when double 
shouldered scmewhat conical. The. berries 
are large, of a good purple color, with blue 
bloom. The skin is somewhat tough and 
rather thick; the pulp is rather tough, yet 
readily releases the seeds. It is juicy, some- 
what vinous, sweet when fully ripe, not 
foxy, good in flavor. So far as I have op- 
portunity to observe, it ripens between 
Moore's Early and Worden, and is a much 
better keeper than either of these varieties. 

The berry hangs well to the pedicle and 
has the advantage over Worden in that it 
dees not crack or drop from the cluster, Al- 
though it becomes edible about a week ear- 
licr than. Worden, it improves in quality if 
allowed to remain longer on the vine. Early 
in the season, When it first becomes edible, 
it is no better in quality than Moore’s Early 
or Worden, but if allowed to thoroughly 
ripen it becomes superior to either of them. 
The vine is vigorous and productive. The 
wood is much shorter jointed than that of 
Moore’s Early. In testing the variety for 
self-fertility, I have found that some self- 
pollinated elusters formed compact clusters 
of fruit; others were loose and open. Some 
of the clusters which were open to cross- 
fertilization were also loose, indicating that 
the trouble came from some other cause 
than a lack of self-fertility. So far as test- 
ed at the Geneva exper sta, the vine has 
been hardy. Altogether I consider it. wor- 
thy of testing where an attractive grape of 
good quality is desired, having good ship- 
ping qualities and earlier in season than 
iW orden. 





Gas Lime in Peach Orchards. 


Can you not get a Md peach grower to 
give us details about the application of gas 
lime?—[Guy A. Mitchell, Cumberland Co, 
WN J. 





USE IN A MARYLAND ORCHARD, 


A ten-line item in your columns, sug- 
gesting gas lime as a remedy for borers, 
attracted my attention. It is not only my 
inclination but my duty to call further 
attention to that very valuable article con- 
tributed by a practical fruit grower and 
ask scientific and experienced men to make 
additional investigations. 

I have been informed that in Fla it -has 
been used for many years, placing the lime 
in a circle about the tree, but from one 
to two feet from the trunk; this would sug- 
gest that they dread the direct method. 
The lime is so much esteemed, as much 
as 50c per bushel is paid for it. 

James A. Fowler, near Annapolis, Md, 
had a run-out peach orchard of 1200 trees, 
and, like many others, grubbed out 800. 
The remaining 400 were not removed for 
lack of time. They were heavily dressed 
with gas lime with the intention of killing 
them, and at the same time improve the 
exhausted land. The lime was applied to 
the trunks of the trees. They were not 
killed, however, and not even injured, but 
bore heavily, the crop selling for $400. 

It is fair to assume that Mr Fowler lost 
$800 by his good intentions, and earned 
$400 by mere accident. His experience has 
convinced me that gas lime is not as dan- 
gerous as it has been considered. Gas lime 
is said to contain ammonia and sulphur. 
Lime and ammonia are valuable as fertil- 
izers, destroyers of many forms of germ 
and insect life. Many years of thought and 


study convince me that gas lime affords a 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


safe, reasonable,-cheap and efficient rem- 
edy for the borer.—[J. Muse Worthington, 
Anne Arundel Co, Md. 

WHAT ENTOMOLOGIST HOWARD THINKS. 

Gas lime has not-been experimented with 
at all in the work of this division.»; It is 
merely a lime which has been used as a 
filler for the purification: of illuminating 
gas and is generally known as refuse gas- 
lime. It is of a bluish-green color. It has 
been used in England as an insecticide, 
being reported to be a good preventive for 
the onion maggot and ‘wire worm when 
applied as a liberal dressing. ~ 

I doubt very much, in view of the exper- 
iments with similar applications against 
the peach tree borer, such as sulphur and 
ashes, whether gas Hime would be of any 
value. Gas tar, on the other hand, when 
properly used, seems to be a very good 
remedy and it is barely possible that your 
correspondent may have the two confused. 
[L. O. Howard, U S Entomologist. 

OPINION OF AN EXPERT CHEMIST. 

The value of gas house lime depends 
somewhat upon the practice of the gas 
house from which the sample is obtained. 
One important thing to be considered in 
the use of gas lime is that it should be 
thoroughly weathered before application to 
the soil, because of the cyanogen and 
other compounds which it absorbs from 
the gas which it is used to purify.—[E. E. 
Elwell, Acting Chem Dept of Agri. 

EDITOR’S COMMENT. 

I am familiar with the condition of Mr 
Fowler’s orchard and heartily indorse what 
Dr Worthington says. There are hundreds 
of orchards in this country in the same 
run-down condition. They wheed attention. 
They may not need gas lime, as much as 
what is sometimes known as elbow grease. 
While the value of gas lime as an insecti- 
cide is a mooted question, there can be 
no doubt about its beneficial effects upon 
certain soils. 


A Favorite Apple in the Southwest. 


G. HAROLD POWELL, DELAWARE. 








The Winesap is one of the oldest and 
most favorably known apples. It is an old 
sort, probably a native of N J, and was 
described as early as 1817 by Cox. The va- 
riety is grown all over America, but 
it is most popular in the southwest, 
whence it is shipped in large quantities 
abroad. In the northeastern part of the 
country it is almost never seen in orchard 
blocks. Nature was in one of her happiest 
moods when she made the Winesap. The 
fruit is a beautiful deep red in color, in- 
clined to conical in form, medium in size. 
The cavity is narrow and deep and the 
stem slender and short. The basin is small, 
in which is a small, tightly-closed calyx. 
The skin tender, flesh yellowish, crisp, firm 
and juicy, flavor pleasant acid, and quality 
first-class, though not equal to Spy or Jon- 
athan. It is a winter apple par excellence, 
ripening from Nov to March. The tree is 
vigorous if fed well, tilled and sprayed; 
slender. and drooping and a very heavy 
bearer. 

There is a general impression through 
the middle eastern states that the Winesap 
has run out like the Spitz of the north. 
No impression could be more’ erroneous 
concerning either apple. Like the Spitz, it 
is subject to leaf blight and overbearing, 
but under good orchard management with 
spraying it responds immediately and de- 




















POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash, 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /vee. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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‘ Bs 
That delicate shade of green which delights 
the connoiseur. Crisp, tenderand of superb 
flavor. Hardy, prolific and enormous in 
size. A bunch of 12 stalks often weighs 4 


better grown. 8 
berry plants; 50 varieties. Catalog free. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, BERLIN, Md. 














Meltons 


in Florida and Georgia are very profit- 
able crops if produced early in the sea- 
son. The best fertilizer to force their 
early growth and maturity is 


Nitrate of Soda, 


which should be used with the proper 
proportions of potash salts and acid 
phosphate. When properly applied it 
cannot fail to develop the largest and 
finest yields for the early market. 


Full particulars free upon application 
to John A, Myers, 12-C John St., 
New York City. Nitrate of Soda for 
sale by dealers; we send you alist of them 


LANDRETH’S 


“Bon Bon’’ Boxes 
Flower Seeds. 


25 packets of 25 distinct varieties worth 
$1.25 will be sent postpaid by mail for one 
dollar. Catalogue free. 





D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1784. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


All BRASS; Three BEST lade. 


NEW WONDER, with air chamber, $7; LirTLE 
GIANT, lever pump, one line hose, $9 ; DEFENDER, 
lever pump, two lines hose, $12. Express prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Write for Catalogue and get treatise un Spray- 
ing. Mention this paper. J. F. GAYLORD, 
(Successor tow P. C. Lewis Mfg. Co.), Catskill, N. Y, 








Surplus Nursery Stock ! 


We offer 8000 each Elberta, Crawf. Late, Stump and 
Chair’s Choice; 3000 each Beer’s Smock, Ford’s Late and 
Salway, and 1000 up of nearly all other leading sorts, best 
size for orchardists. St. Pear, Cherry, Pium, Concord 
Grane, Houghton and Downing Gooseb’y in strong supply; 
60,000 Apple medium grade; 10,000 York Imperial. Every- 
thing clean, well grown, well rooted and prices right, 
Give list of wants when asking for catalog. 
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SEF) POTA OES 


Crown by us In Maine. 
HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 








WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B, 104, Uriah, Pa. 

BLIGHT PROOF fris’and Sarasin Scc%s 
s otce See otatoes 

SEED POTATOES: 20% ao, 


1901 Catalog tellsallaboutit - | Vermontville, Mich. 





Mention This Journai When Writina te Advertisers, 








velops into one of the safest winter apples 
of the middle east. I have watched this old 
apple for a number of years in Del, and 
in one orchard at Woodside, Mr S. H. Der- 
by has produced six consecutive heavy 
crops of beautiful fruit. 

The secret of Mr Derby’s success with 
this apple is feeding, tilling, pruning, spray- 
ing and selling, and under his intelligent 
management it promises to produce annual 
crops for years tocome. The accompanying 
figure is from a picture of a specimen from 
this orchard. It is hardly recognizable on 
account of its large size, which was only 
one in many barrels of a similar size. Ap- 
ples run out through neglect, not through 
a declining age. 





Care and Pruning of Raspberries. 


GEORGE C. BORCK, MICHIGAN, 





In pruning, I leave from five to eight 
canes to a hill, never more and some- 
times less, and cut back about -one- 
third, leaving a six-foot cane four feet high. 
I throw all the trimmings of the two rows 
into one to facilitate their removal, which 
is accomplished by men with long handled 
forks provided with long tines. As my 
plantation is not very wide, it is an easy 
job to work both ways from the middle and 
throw them in: piles on the side. 

If I had a very large plantation, I would 
leave an eight-foot road every four or five 
rods to facilitate this work in the spring. 
My berries are planted 6 by 6 ft. As our 


roads are sandy, I spread the canes over’ 


the road and as they usually last two or 
three months, I°find it pays. If I had good 
roads, I would burn the canes as soon as I 
had finished pruning. If this is done be- 
fore the leaves are out, the heat does littie 
or no harm to the vines. 

As soon as the ground’‘is in condition, 
I commence to cultivate and continue un- 
til about the latter part of Aug, right 
through the picking season. Nothing is so 
conducive to the evaporation of water from 
the soil as the constant tramping of the soil 
by pickers. It is right here that I find 
the dust muleh the most valuable. I do 
not cultivate the full width of the row, 
merely the middle, and then not on a 
windy day, for then there is too much dust, 
which settles on the berries, injuring their 
looks and sale. I do not cultivate longer 
than Aug, for the canes will be well ripened 
by that time, and if cultivation is continued 
it is liable to start growth again and so 
weaken the plants. The young tender 
growth is liable to freeze back. 


My Success with Lettuce. 


*J, E. MORSE, MICHIGAN, 








fl hotbed was made up the latter part 
of March and on April 3 I sowed 10 rows 
of Iceberg lettuce. ‘Three days later the 
plants appeared. They were watered and 
the soil loosened between the rows every 
alternate day until April 12, when the 
weeds were pulled from the entire bed, 
after which water was given every third 
day. On April 18 every alternate row was 
taken out and plants in the remaining 
rows thinned to 4 in apart. The plants 
taken out were set 3 to 4 in apart in a cloth- 
covered hotbed occupying the width of two 
sashes. After setting they were covered 
and remained undisturbed for three days, 
when the soil between the rows was 
loosened with an old table fork, watered 
and again covered for a week. It was then 
watered with saltpeter water, using 1 oz 
saltpeter and 1 gal water to each sash. 
The sashes were now raised whenever the 
weather, was suitable, ‘to harden off the 
plants preparatory to setting in the open 
ground, 

Early in May each alternate row was 
taken out and planted in the garden in 
rows 16 in apart and 1 ft in the row. The 
soil in the hotbed was leveled with a child’s 
garden rake and enriched -by an application 





*Mr Morse won the largest prize in the 
(American Agriculturist garden contest car- 
ried on during the summer of 1899, 
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THE WINESAP APPLE, TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE. 


of liquid manure. This was made by put- 
ting 40 lbs of cow manure into a 60-gal 
cask and filling up with water. The first 
application was diluted one-half, but three 
days later it was applied full strength. In 
one week’s time the plants had doubled in 
size and were ready for market. The two 
Sashes gave 3 bu in three cuttings, which 
sold at an average price of 50c per bu. The 
rows in the garden were given three hoe- 
ings with the wheel hoe and after the last 
working liquid manure was applied May 25 
and again May 30. The heads were fit to 
cut early in June. Two rows, each 100 ft 
long, gave 6 bu of lettuce. 





Detecting Live from Dead Buds—in the 
buds of certain varieties of Japanese plum, 
the anthers are purplish or other dark 
shade, and to the unaided eye often give 
the appearance of a dark, dead center to 
the bud. This condition is plainly appar- 
ent to view under a magnifying glass: I 
mean the true condition is apparent.—[Wes- 
ley Webb, Kent Co, Del. © ~ 





The Best Peas—I had marked success last 
season with the Fordhook Early sweet corn, 
also the Gradus pea, which is one of the 
finest on the market, It is as early as 
American Wonder, a prolific bearer and the 
peas are large and smooth.—[J. Newell 
Cotton, Coos Co, N H. 
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DO INSECTS 
BOTHER YOU? 


tato 

illars, Canker - worms, Po 4 

Suge! Beetles, and all creeping, nae 
ing things on plants, trees and shrubs. 


9 checks cankgr-worms; 
” Bodlime’ cheapet and wane 
; ad 
than Printer’s Ink or tree prote 
ort ROP. LANMAN, of Harvard, 
writes : ** It seems an effectual, convenie 
protection against noxious insects. 
ills fruit tree insects, pre- 
“i oe ee androt,and ie, 
large, sound fruit. Mr. G. Ww. FUL t 
of Brattleboro, Vt., writes: “ ron, 
ask for. 1 used it wit 
ee on currant bushes, apple — 
and rose bushes. Noone having . ae . 
can afford to be without it. Where _— it 
on my apple trees the apples are pe ° 


In- 
These and other Powerful 
scauaies and Fungicides are a 4 
in our 40-page catalogue 23 | ae 
contains also a hand-book of = ~~" 
insects and plant diseases, 2° Ps “eel 
fight them, mailed free. Invalua = 
everyone who is interested in ¢r 
ing things. Valueless to all others. 


co., 
OWKER. CHEMICAL 
™ 43 Cheatham St. Boston 
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SEED sunt FRE 


Te new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail 1901 
eatatcee, filed with more B z Oa: 
Bll good for 10¢ worth of Seeds for trial absolutely 
free. All the Beat Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes and many Novelties st lowest prices. 
Ginseng. = aaney maitag Glant 
matoes, 2 tothe foot, Pan Ame: 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan Ameri 
ition, Baffrlo, N. ¥. are 
be Surprised 3 bargain offers. Send peste ‘for catalogue 

m 

Tt is FREE to alle Tell your frends to smd ton 

F. B. MILLS, Box TS, Rosehill, Onondaga Co, N. ¥. 
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varetes, FREE! 


An Unparatieled Offer sf an 
able Publish Heuse |! 
THE LADIES’ ‘Wom = a 
» 24-page, 96-column illus- 
magazine for ladies and 
the family circle, with elegant 
cover printed in colors. It is devoted 
to Stories, Poems, dies’ Fancy 
Work, Home Decoration, House- 
keeping, Fashions, Hygiene, Juve- 
nile Reading, Floriculture, etc. 
introduce this charmigg ladies’ m 
into 100,000 homes where it is not already 
taken, we now make the following colossat 
offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty Cents tn silver 
or stamps, we will send The Ladies’ World for 
Six Months, and to cach subscriber we will also send, Free 
and post-paid, a large and magnificent Coltection of 
Choloe Flower Seeds, 310 Varieties, es follows: 

1 Packet Celosia, Ostrich Feather. 
A beautiful plant growing three feet high, 
and developing large plumes curved and 
curled like an ostrich feather. 

t Packet Royal Pansies. Finest 
mixture, comprising such famous sorts as 
Trimardeau, Five-blotched Odier, Bug- 
not's, Parisian Fancy, Rainbow, etc. 

x Packet Superb Asters. Choicest 
mixture of finest named varieties, includ- 
ing Victoria, Non Plus Ultra, Comet, 
Sewel, Branching Crown,Triumph, etc. 

zt Packet Eckford Sweet Peas. . 
Fifty new named varieties, including Go/den Gleam, Cm 
Daybreak, Othello, Fashion, Navy Blue, Black Knight, etc. 

z Packet Sunset Poppies. A m cent assortment, 
composed exclusively of Souble varieties, includ White 
Swan, Cardinal, Américan Flag, Snowdrt/t, Ms , etc. 

x Packet Cosmos, mixed, comprising many colors 
shades formerly unknown, from pure white to deep 
The flowers are large, and borne in great profusion. 

1 Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium. A choice mixture, includ- 
ing Queen Victoria, Lucifer, S; ve, Lily Schmidt, etc. 
Charming for hanging baskets, old stumps, trellises, etc. 

¥ x Packet Single oy, mixed, 
tattating the popular Fules Chretien, 
remarkable for great and bril- 
liancy of coloring, large size and fine 
form. Bloom from June to October, 

x Packet Double China Pinks. 
One of the most attractive of hardy 

rden flowers. Blooms very 
y, in rich variety of colors. 
z Packet Calendula, Meteor. A 
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dwart, 

: pushy pues, oducin; E larg double 

ter ers of a it striped 
As “ Blooms all commer.” 


oran 
And Three Hundred Ot, Varieties, includin 


Dianthus, Phlox Drummondii, Japanese Morning Glory, Gail- 


Fireball 


lardia, ya Thun! , Cand ums, 
German Stock, Lilliput Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, 
Verbenas, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, P etc. 
Remember, twenty cents pa: ie for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Co! of Choice 


the seeds if you are not entirely satisfied. 

reliable. Do not confound it wi 

unscr 1 P We 

and refer to the Commercial Agencles as to . Six 

subscriptions and six Seed sent for $1.00. Address, 
S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. | 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Large, transplanted plants, well hardened, 
will stand yen re 2 weather. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Hender- 
son’s Early Summer, ready now, price per 100 
40c, per 1000 $3. Write for ay of trans- 

lanted vegetable plants. J. E. HUTTON 

SON, CONYNGHAM, PA. 











amen sean. Local agents wanted, 
. Hill, Speckinen Dundee. lll. 


P®Act TREES, Kiefer 





Pears, and Japan 
HNSTON, Box 3, Stockley. Del. 


Send for catalogne. YOUNG & 
HALSTEAD, Troy, N. Y. 


Plums. R. 8. 


GARDEN SEEDS 
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DWYER’S EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SPRING CATALOGUE. 





Contains a thorough description of all good Fruit for 
and illustrations of ornamental Trees, Plants, Vines, etc. 
to all who ask for it. 

Do not fail to write for 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Orange County Nurseries, 





This book is useful and instructive. 


commercial and garden purposes, also descriptions 

, for beautifying the home grounds. Maile Sree 
The colored plates are works of art. 

tt at once—address 
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- Commercial Agriculture. 
What We Can Sell Abroad. 





The laws of the different foreign coun- 
tries governing American exports are 
varied. The division of chemistry of the 
dept of agri has attempted a summary of 
these in Bulletin No 61 and in a general 
way it may be said that with the excep- 
tions noted below almost any food product 
in good state of preservation plainly and 
distinctly labeled so as to give a true idea 
of its character may be sold in any coun- 
try. A new German law prohibits the im- 
portation of canned meat, sausage and 
macerated meats of all descriptions. Fresh 
meat may be imported under restrictions. 
The addition of preservatives and ‘coloring 
matter to meat is usually prohibited. Re- 
quirements of the various countries regard- 
ing dairy products are very similar to those 
affecting meat. Butter and cheese substi- 
tutes are required to be branded, accord- 
ing to.carefully prescribed directions. The 
amount of butter fat which these substi- 
tutes may “contain is limited. Belgium 
requires oleo to be sold uncolored, while in 
Holland and Denmark a maximum depth 
of color is prescribed, 

All countries require that cereal products 
shipped shall be free from dirt and fungi, 
mineral matter and other impurities. The 
mixture of the ground products of various 
cereals or of cereal flour and with pea 
flour is permitted only when properly 
labeled. Sugar, glucose, etc, must be chem- 
ically pure. Confections may be colored 
by harmless material, but must be pre- 
pared from pure ingredients. Foods con- 
taining saccharin, sucrol and similar prep- 
arations are prohibited in Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy and Roumania. Importa- 
tion of saccharin except for medicinal use 
and under prescribed conditions is prohib- 
ited by Belgium and Greece. 

All countries permit the dyeing of con- 
fections and similar articles which are 
themselves colorless, but are customarily 
colored. A list of permissible and prohib- 
ited colors has been adopted by most 
countries. A sale of foods containing 
chemical preservatives is usually prohib- 
ited. This is also true of liquors contain- 
ing preservatives. 

Lake Navigation will probably be re- 
sumed within the period of two or three 
weeks. As is always the case, this will 
release Hberal quantities of grain stored 
at such points of accumulation as Chicago 
and Duluth. It is expected that much of 
the corn stored here will move out as soon 
as the straits of Mackinaw are open, and 
this rapid reduction of local stocks may in- 
fluence prices upward. At the hight of the 
season, corn is shipped at a figure as low 
as 1@1%c per bu, Chicago to Buffalo. 
Rates are usually considerably higher at 
opening of navigation. This method of 
transporting grain, coal and general mer- 
chandise has increased rapidly within the 
last two years. 





Cotton Gins—In the U S these number 29,- 
620, Ga leading with 4729, Tex 4514, Ala 4034, 
Miss 3976, Ark 2630, etc. Prior to the in- 
vention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney 
in 1794, the separation of the seed from the 
lint had to he done by hand, a task being 
four pounds of lint cotton per week for each 
head of the family, working at night, in 
addition to the usual! field work. At pres- 
ent one large machine will gin 15 bales of 
500 lbs each per day. 





To Push Up Maple Prices—An exchange 
says the makers of maple sugar and syrup 
in Geauga Co, O, propose to place the prod- 
uct in the hands of one salesman with @ 
view of advancing the price of syrup to $1 
per gal, or 20@25c above usual prices. 

Prepare Now for Summer—aAll sections 
and hives should be got ready during win- 
ter and spring. This will save much an- 
noyance in the busy time. 


Poultry Experience. 


Some Handy Bee Appliances. 


SINCLAIR. 





E. W. 





Here are some appliances that I use in 
my apiary. There may be some better, 
but I have not seen them. Fig 1 is the 
sun strainer, for melting down the cap- 
pings or broken or old combs. I use five 
panes of glass, 12x24, but two small window 
sash would do perhaps as well. Beneath 
the glass is a wire screen 5 in below, and 
set at the same angle, 3 in to 1 ft. The 
screen is on a movable frame, which I 
take out and clean once a week, by boil- 


























TABLE FOR MELTING BEESWAX. 


ing. The boiler is a wooden box with sheet 
iron bottom. In the sun strainer I can melt 
three charges in a day, if not overloaded. 
Beneath the screen is a tin bottom gut- 
ter-shaped, with a short taper tube, and 
a taper cap, e, 4 in long in the center, to 
draw off the honey. I slip the cap on 
tight and it is easy to take it off and on. 
I have had this five years and had no leak, 

My uncapping table is shown at Fig 2. 
The loose top, which pulls apart 3 in with 
cleats on under side is a a A 
stand set on the table on which 
I hang the frames to be uncapped 
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is Fig 3. The cappings I drop through the 
3 in space onto a screen (window screen 
wire) below, b, which is 5 or 6 in deep. Be- 
low it is a frame 3 in deep, with gutter- 
shaped tin bottom and tube in the center, 
the same as the sun strainer. The honey 
from the cappings drains down during the 
night, and in the morning I take it out 
and put it in a can with water, and make 
either metheglin or vinegar, the caps or 
comb going to the sun strainer. 

Two oil cans with tops cut out are shown 
at Fig 4. A is a can with % in tube run- 
ning down at the corner to within % in of 
the bottom, with a funnel, ¢, on top. I put 
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AN UNCAPPING TABLE. 








Fig. _ 





UNCAPPING FRAME AND WAX CANS. 


in about an inch of water, set on the stove, 
put in the beeswax from the sun strainer, 
melt it and skim off anything that rises 
to the top. When the wax looks clear and 
all melted, or the can is full, I pour hot 
water slowly into the funnel and the wax 
will rise and run out at the small spout, d, 
into the other can, which has been rubbed 
or smeared with honey as a woman would 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


grease a bread pan. If the can is smooth 
and straight the wax will shrink enough 
to come out easy. There will be lots of 
dirt on top of the water in the first can, 
but the wax will be pure. There should be 
% in water in the bottom of can, b. When 
cold there will be a spongy mass of pro- 
polis at the bottom, which must be cut or 
scraped off. A 5-gal can will hold 30 to 
35 Ibs wax. 


To Breed Pedigreed Fowls. 








The great difficulty in breeding fowls 
where one wishes to breed from certain 
hens of the flock and to keep a pedigree 
of the fowls raised is to distingush the eggs 
of each hen. While every hen lays an egg 
that differs materially from every other it 
is not always an easy mater to distinguish 
them, nor to tell what hen lays a certain 
egg. It is only within a few years that 
the trap nest has been invented, which 
makes possible and easy the keeping of 
a record with each hen. 

The advantages of the trap nest are 
many. To the commercial poultry keeper 
they enable him to sort out the non-lay- 
ers of which there are always some in a 
large flock. The best layers can be dis- 
tinguished and their eggs kept for setting 
and in this way the egg record of a flock 
can be increased greatly in two or three 
years. To the fancier the trap nest appeals 
most strongly, for it enables him to breed 
pedigreed stock with no danger of getting 
it mixed. 

The trap nest is a simple contrivance. It 
consists of a box with a trap front so made 
as to close and confine the hen when she 
enters. She is locked in and kept there 
until Iet out. With a numbered leg band 
a record can be easily kept with each hen. 
The styles of trap nests differ materially 
and there are several patented ones on the 
market as well as several which are not 
patented. In using them it is necessary 
that the pen be equipped entirely with 
them and from one-third to one-half as 
many nests are needed as there are laying 
hens. The hens must be let. out three or 
four times a day and the eggs removed, 
but other than this no extra work is re- 
quired. The adoption of the trap nest will 
werk a great improvement in every flock. 


Handling Brooder Chicks. 


The mortality among brooder chicks is 
due to the influences of heredity and the 
conditions of environment during incuba- 
tion, mechanical causes, imperfect sanita- 
tion and imperfect feeding. Special em- 
phasis needs to be placed upon the feed- 
ing. Experiments with brooder chicks by 
the RI exper sta showed at the end of 30 
days a loss by death of 63.7% in a lot fed 
on egg, liver and green stuff, chiefly from 
digestive troubles resulting in diarrhea. 

Another lot fed on grains alone showed 
a mortality of 32.7%, mainly from digestive 
troubles, strongly indicated by abnormal 
enlargement of the gall bladder. A lot 
fed on grain and green stuff suffered a mor- 
tality of 9.5%, while a lot fed a complete 
balanced ration of egg, meat, grain and 
green stuff had a death list of only 3.5%. 
By using a proper amount of animal food 
with the grain food, and supplying the nec- 
essary green food, a large proportion of 
the untimely deaths may evidently be pre- 
vented, provided that the other factors are 
properly regulated. 

The extreme variations of northern weath- 
er make it desirable that there be provided 
four degrees of protection or comfort for 
brooder chicks: (1) An inviting, properly 
ventilated hover, kept continuously, uni- 
formly and sufficiently warm, to which the 
chicks may at any time resort as they 
would to the mother hen and warm up 
quickly. (2) A ventilated and lighted 
brooder or apartment warm enough to pro- 
tect the chicks from chilling on raw, windy 
days and sufficiently attractive to tempt 
them from the hover as much as possible. 

(3) A run protected from winds and 














storms by being inclosed within a brooder 
house, or, if outside, covered with hot-bed 
sash. (4) An outside yard available in 
pleasant weather, into svhich even the 
youngest chicks should be tempted. by lit- 
ter, grain, green food and scraps whenever 
the sun shines or the winds are not too se- 
vere. 

In some. way the chicks must be provided 
with a sure refuge where they will be com- 
fortable whatever the weather. Then they 
should by every means possible be induced 
to keep out in the fresh air and to take ex- 
ercise as they would with the mother hen in 
pleasant spring weather. 





To Prevent Spring Dwindling. 


E. WHITCOMB. 





Watering bees is of considerable benefit 
and we would as soon think of allowing 
our other stock to roam the country in 
quest of water as the bees in the apiary. 
During winter the moisture that condenses 


in the hive furnishes the colony 
water, but during the early’ spring 
these condensations cease. They  be- 
gin brood rearing early, and in  or- 


der to prepare food for the young larva 
must have water. The most vigorous bees 
go forth in quest of water, find it at some 
brook or tank where it is ice cold, fill them- 
Selves and are chilled, and do not get back 
to the hive. The necessities for water 
steadily increasing other bees go out, to 
share a like fate, until the colony is ema- 
ciated and the brood dies. 

Every careful beekeeper well knows that 
one bee in early spring is of more value 
to him than half a hundred later on. In 
order to prevent spring dwindling we take 
a Mason half-gallon fruit jar, remove the 
screw top, take a seven-eighths board 4 in 
square and with a small gouge or a knife 
cut a groove nearly from one extreme cor- 
ner to the other, taking care not to cut 
quite to the corner. Fill the jar with wa- 
ter, place the board over the mouth, in- 
vert all quickly and stand in a convenient 
place in the apiary. When the sun shines 
sufficiently so that bees can fly, it will also 
warm the water through the glass, and 
we are always able to give them pure, 
warm water. No one until they have giv- 
en this a trial will fully realize how much 
water a single colony will use during the 
hight of brood rearing. In order to draw 
them from the old watering place it may 
be necessary to slightly sweeten the wa- 
ter for a day or two. 





Combs and Spurs. 


Poultry Keeping—N Y Sub: Correspond 
with advertisers in our Farmers’ Exchange 
column for eggs and stock of thoroughbred 
poultry. The Gansevoort market is the 
large poultry market of N Y. Fancy fresh 
eggs and dressed poultry can be sold at an 
advance to private customers or to the high- 
class ‘grocers and butchers. The poultry 
business will pay anywhere, providing it is 
managed properly, and on the latter de- 
pends almost entirely the success or failure, 


providing a bad location such as wet 
ground, etc, are avoided. 
Stale Bread for Poultry—R. F. W., N J: 


Stale, hard bread may be cracked fine and 
fed without soaking. Run it through a 
mill of some sort, crack as fine as whole 
corn, and feed like grain. For small chicks 
and young ducks, it should be soaked. 
Enough salt for seasoning should be added 
to the mash of ground feeds. 





Poultry Contest Queries—Mrs J. L. M.: 
Send your record book to our nearest pub- 
lication office. M. E. W.: Your record must 
be sent in the record book. Another book 
will be sent you on receipt of a year’s sub- 
scription, either renewal or new. E. J. W.: 
Poultry manure can be valued at about $4.50 
per ton, or 75c per bbl. The reports are 
not to be returned to contestants. Mass 


Contestant: Supplies on hand and total in- 
vestment 


at beginning should include ev- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


erything in the line of feed, chicken coops 
and other material and amount invested in 
these and in the poultry. The prize list will 
give you all prizes which are offered, except 
those for best photographs, stated in a re- 
cent issue. 


Homemade Incubators—S. M., N Y: Full 
directions for making a homemade incuba- 
tor are published in our book, The Practical 
Poultry Keeper, which will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 50c. 





Twenty Plymouth Rock pullets owned 
by Adam Cook of Ont laid 202 eggs in Jan, 
184 in Feb and 125 during first 10 days of 
Mar. This is not sa bad for such northern 
latitudes. 





An Ideal Chicken Coop—iIt has a project- 
ing top to keep out the heat of the sun and 
the rain. It has a netting front to give good 
ventilation, while keeping out enemies at 





CHICKENS. 


COOP FOR YOUNG 


night. It has a small board below that can 
bé removed during the day so the chicks 
can run out and in, while the hen will be 
confined. The coop can be cleaned in an 
instant. All these advantages will com- 
mend this coop to those who have had ex- 
perience with the coops*ordinarily seen. 





Care of Hatching Eggs—Be careful that 
the eggs from your hatching pen are not 
chilled before gathering. Keep them at a 
moderate and even temperature, turning 
every two days. Keep dark also. I have 
kept hen, turkey and duck eggs for 24 days 
with the above care and had 95% hatch.— 
[Emma Clearwaters, Ind. 





The Rhode Island Reds possess excellent 
points of utility. They are prolific layers 
of nice brown eggs and furnish plump 
dressed poultry at any marketable age. 





Automatic Feeding—F. F., Ont: Full par- 
ticulars in reference to H. S. Stoddard’s 
elaborate system of feeding poultry are con- 
tained in our book, The New Egg Farm, 
price $1, postpaid. 
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Our preliminary inquiry as to the condi- 
tion of fruit buds shows that up to the 
middle of this month large and small fruit 
trees and bushes, as well as berry plan- 
tations, were in exceptionally fine shape. 
Last year’s growth matured well during 
the long autumn, and the steady, moder- 
ate cold of the winter kept the buds dor- 
mant, without killing them. Of course, a 
very trying period is still to be encoun- 
tered, and undoubtedly there will be more 
or less damage in some localities, but just 

now prospects are most excellent. 
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In setting an apple orchard the owner 
does not look to reap the entire profit, but 
expects to hand it down as a legacy to 
those who follow him. As the work is much 
more of a permanent nature than most 
of farm operations, too much care and 
thought can hardly*be spent on securing 
a proper list of varieties. The. present 
popular Ben Davis and other apples of 
like character are much sought after be- 
cause of hardiness and good looks, while 
far superior apples are overlooked. Twenty 
years from now will undoubtedly see a 
great change in market conditions and 
fruit of fine quality will be more sought 
for. Then the owner of choice varieties 
will reap a deserving profit. 

lll 

The fertilizer problem is one of the most 
vital which farmers have to deal with. On 
only a few farms is there enough manure 
made to meet the needs of an intelligent 
system of farming, and resource must be 
had to purchased plant food. This resolves 
itself into a question of raw materials or 
mixed goods: The former can generally be 


EDITORIAL 


bought eheaper, but there is sometimes dif- 


ficulty in getting the desired materials, 
and in sections at long distances from the 
seaboard the freight on small lots often 
more than makes up the difference in cost. 
That it is profitable to use mixed goods 
at the higher price is shown by the prac- 
tice of many of our largest and most pro- 
gressive farmers and market gardeners, 
who use them in carload lots, and who are 
as anxious as anyone to save a dollar. 
_— OO 


The poultry contest inaugurated by 
American Agriculturist a year ago closes to- 
day. We fear a great many contestants 
got tired of keeping the record of their 
flocks long before the year expired. Unless 
we are very much mistaken, therefore, the 
prizes are so numerous that there should 
be one for almost every complete report 
that we expect to receive. The results of 
this contest are awaited by our readers 
with the same keen interest that we our- 
selves feel. We shall be extremely disap- 
pointed if the results do not justify the 
immense amount of work we have put into 
the contest, not to mention our $500 worth 
of cash prizes, and the other prizes aggre- 
gating over $3000 in value. Certainly noth- 
ing of the kind was ever before attempted 
in commercial poultry culture. The results 
of this contest will appear exclusively in 
our columns, and should make the most 
valuable, practical and hebkpful informa- 
tion ever given to poultry raisers. Many 
poultry records have been kept for a few 
weeks, or a few months, under specially 
favorable circumstances, but the American 
Agriculturist poultry contest is the first 
comprehensive attempt to get at the actual 
methods and results of the poultry business 
as conducted during a whole year in all 
parts of the country, by a great number 
of people. 

I 

The old-time boards of agriculture, the 
county fair societies, etc, were composed 
of successful business farmers. Of late the 
tendency to elect the city men, the lawyer 
farmers, the men who talk glibly, has 
prevailed, greatly to the detriment of state 
and local agricultural exhibitions. No one 
denies the ability of the city man to man- 
age his own business, but just as soon as 
he goes to the country and attempts to con- 
duct rural affairs, he is found wanting. He 
does not understand the country or coun- 
try people. As a result, his poorly planned 
schemes at once meet with disfavor. Dis- 
cord follows, and fall exhibitions fail. This 
is one of the causes of deteriorations of 
fairs. The remedy is simple. Get rid of 
the city man, elect business farmers, men 
who have been successful in some line of 
agriculture. Plenty of such can always 
be found in every neighborhood. 





Some relief from high freight rates is 
among the early possibilities. A year ago 
a great many articles of merchandise were 
advanced from a lower to a higher classi- 
fication, the increased freights falling for 
the most part upon small shippers. The 
railroads now grudgingly admit they may 
have made a mistake, believing it to their 
interest to encourage small shippers not 
only of general merchandise, but farm and 
dairy products, ete. Right here is where 
the pressure of co-operative effort among 
shippers, or in a broader sense, between 
producers and distributers looking toward 
fair freight rates, would count. Possibly 
the carriers already see the “cloud no big- 
ger than a man’s hand,” which may some 
day assume irresistible proportions § in 
sweeping away unjust’ discriminations 
against the small shipper. 

The annual crop of college graduates is 
beginning to ripen and will soon be sent 
adrift on the world. The short course stu- 
dents are concluding their work and most 
of them will return with new ambitions and 
new thoughts on the principles and prac- 
tices of farming, to the farms from which 
they came. It is not so much what they 
have learned in the few weeks at the agri- 








cultural college that will benefit them as 
it is the incentive to more study and the 
adoption of improved methods and prac- 
tices. Every young man and woman who 
returns to the farm and profits by the in- 
struction given at the college will become 
a beacon light in the community and an 
example of better ¢arming. 





Cotton growers throughout the south 
should attend the meetings called by the 
Southern cotton growers’ protective asso- 
ciation, April 6 in every county seat of the 
cotton producing belt. Questions of grave 
importance will be considered and farmers 
interested in the production of this staple 
product should be on hand. If there is a 
prospect of overproduction, and thus drag 
down prices already weaker than two 
months ago, there should be a unity of 
action on the part of the producers’. to 
restrict the acreage. American farmers 
must look out for their own interests, 
whether in cotton, or corn, or live stock, 
In organization there is strength. 





There is no _ higher authority on soil 
treatment than Prof F. H. King of Wis- 
consin. His concluding article discussing 
the philosophy of cultivation and surface 
tillage in another column should be read 
by every grower of farm crops. He dis- 
cusses in a comprehensive way the impor- 
tance of shallow and frequent culture to 
save moisture, the early killing of weeds, 
the best tools for intertillage and the rea- 
sons why too late cultivation is unde- 
sirable. 





Conquering the Onion Maggot. 


J. J. H. GREGORY. 





In some sections the onion maggot is the 
greatest nuisance. These are hatched from 
the eggs deposited by a fly in the leaf just 
below the surface of the ground. This 
trouble is more apt to appear in old beds, 
yet not always, for I have had crops great- 
ly injured by the maggot on ground but 
two years from the sod, on which onions 
were never before grown. Thick planting is 
to a degree a wise precaution, but as the 
fly passes from onion to onion, depositing 
her eggs, the bed will present but a patch- 
work of a crop at the best. 

Many remedies are prescribed, but most 


of them are practically worthless on 
large areas, as they involve the 
outlay of too much time and 
money. The two that I have most faith 


in, founded on the experience of myself,and 
neighbors, is to run over the bed with a 
roller immediately after planting. This 
compacts the earth so that the fly cannot 
so readily Geposit her eggs below the sur- 
face. The other remedy is to dot the piece 
with small, movable coops, which confine 
the hens but permit the young chicks to 
ramble; these will soon learn to be on the 
watch for the fly. Sometimes a slight 
change of location will give ground free 
from the maggot. The coming and going 
of the maggot is well illustrated in my 
own experience. The land which I am now 
eultivating to onions is free from the mag- 
got, though years ago it was so infested I 
was fairly banished from it. I sometimes 
meet the idea that the pest is carried in 
the seed. This is untrue, because impos<- 
sikle, as all entomologists will agree. 





Destroying Insects in Greenhouses—L. 
F., N J: You will have no difficulty in 
using the gas method for the destruction 
of lettuce and other plant insects in green- 
houses, if the proper precautions are taken 
in generating the material. Fumigation 
of lettuce and plants of that character in 
the day time not advised, as there would be 
great risk of injuring the plants. Suggest 
that the gas be generated by what is 
known as the 0.12 gramme formula, that 
is, 0.12 gramme cyanide per cu ft of space 
inclosed.. A detailed article on greenhouse 
fumigation will be published in: American 
Agriculturist soon. 











Farm Help Not. Over Plentiful. 





An inquiry instituted by American Agri- 
culturist shows that the farm help problem 
is apparently becoming more and more se- 
rious each year. Almost without exception, 
advices from Ia, Ill, Mo, Mich, ete, show 
that the number of farm hands are not 
equal to the demand. Nor are conditions 
in the labor market any more satisfactory 


in the older middle and eastern states. 
In some ‘parts of the avest there are 
enough farm hands to go around. 


Wages as a rule are higher than last year, 
the advance amounting to from one to two 
and one-half dollars per month. Accord- 
ing to our correspondents wages paid im Ill 
and Ia are $20 to 26 per month with’ board. 

Farmers complain almost without excep- 
tion that good farm hands are more diffi- 
cult to secure than 10 or 12 years ago and 
are, as a rule, much less proficient. Several 
years ago the farm boy worked. for his 
neighbors and gave much better satisfac- 
tion than the man picked up now from al- 
most anywhere. He was familiar with the 
neighborhood, with the crops grown there 
and the methods of farming. Very 
many of the hands secured now come from 
lumbering sections or factory towns, do not 
know how to handle a team or do all kinds 
of farm work. There are, however, marked 
exceptions to this rule. In the dairy sec- 
tions many men who intend to follow dairy- 
ing as a profession have attended dairy 
schools and are much more familiar with 
their work than old time laborers. 

There is a scarcity of desirable farm 
hands at this time in N Y, Pa, N J and O. 
In four instances only have we received 
reports from sections where labor is plen- 
tiful. In Pa wages range from $10 to 30 
per month, including board; the average 
being 12 to 18, about same as one year 
ago. In N J, 12 to 30 is being paid, but 
the average is from 15 to 20, while in O it 
is somewhat lower, ranging from 12 to 20, 
being slightly higher than one year ago. 
There is also a slight advance in N Y, the 
average being from 18 to 20. In some-cases 
25 is paid for high-class labor. 

The general scarcity is attributed to many 
causes and in some cases to local condi- 
tions. The erection of a glass factory in 
@ prosperous agricultural section of N J 
has drawn away from the farm a most 
desirable class of workmen. In one section 
of Pa a mine and the development of a 
railroad place the average farmer in that 
locality in an embarrassing condition. In N 
J, in one locality farmers Complain that a 
class of wealthy persons residing in that 
neighborhood pay $1.50 per day, thus secur- 
ing practically all the desirable local help. 
From O comes the report that help is 
searce, owing to the tendency of most 
young men to secure employment in near- 
by factories, shops, etc, rather than work 
on the farm where they have longer 
hours and less comfortable quarters and 
surroundings. It is claimed that in some 
instanees the men are willing to work for 
less wages for the sake of shorter hours 
and’ more comfortable surroundings. 

Comparing the general average wages 
received on the farm, including board and 
various other accommodations, with those 
received by the same class of men in the 
cities, it is strange that there is not a larg- 
er percentage of first-class young men 
leaving the cities and going to the country 
for employment during the summer months, 
The conditions are such that the average 
young man of good habits and indus- 
trious make-up would be able to save more 
money in the country, than if employed in 
the city a similar number of months. 
There is at the present ‘time a rare oppor- 
tunity for the right kind of young men in 
rural and country districts. 

The majority of farmers prefer native- 
born American laborers. In some sections 
of Pa the Dutch are preferred, while at one 
place on L I the southern negro is given 
preference: In other sections of N Y, Irish 
and [Italians are véry satisfactory help, 
but it is difficult to secure experienced 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


workmen this spring of any natianality.. It 
is shown in one case in Pa that the slate 
quarries and cement factories are not em- 
ploying as many men as formerly,. thus 
leaving a larger percentage of good help 
at the disposal of farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. In O, where German laborers of the 
better class find employment during the 
fall and part of the winter months in lime- 
stone quarries, and are kept busy in the 
fruit orchards during the fruiting season, 
help is satisfactory and plentiful. 

A New York farmer says that he attrib- 
utes the scarcity of farm help to the aver- 
sion the ordinary laborer has for leng hours 
and steady routine in the field. He also 
emphasizes the fact that on the average 
farm there is an insufficient opportunity 
for young men of the right sort to learn 
the scientific truths and obtain those higher 
ideals of agricultural education necessary 
for the best success. He says: “I prefer 
the most intelligent, studious and progres- 
sive young men, even at a high monthly 
salary, but I am unable to procure them.” 


MARYLAND. 


Kent Co—Peach buds are very backward, 
more so than this time last year. Weather 
conditions have been most favorable to all 
fruits. Trees that fruited heavily last year 
have not more than from a third to a half 
as many buds. One cause was the dry 
summer. The trees. made very little new 
wood for buds. The tops af the trees made 
more growth, consequently more buds in 
the tops. Last year was an exceptional 
year for buds. In instances where there 
was only a partial crop last year the trees 
are heavily budded this. For pears, plums, 
apples and cherries the prospects are good. 

Frederick Co—This has been an unusual- 
ly fine winter for this section, very little 
snow and temperature not as changeatie 
as generally. Stock remained on pastures 
until Christmas, going into winter in fine 
condition. Some farmers feed a great many 
cattle for market, but prevailing prices were 
disappointing. With hay $12 to 15 and corn 
2.25 and 2.50 per bbl, they could not get 
market price for those products out of 3.75 
and 4.25 market cattle. Consequently many 
have expressed their intention of discon- 
tinuing cattle feeding. Winter wheat has 
been considerably cut by the winds. Some 
farmers have sowed ciover, the latter bring- 
ing 6 and 6.50 per bu. Considerable plowing 
done. Very few tenants changing places. 
Land selling 10 to 20 higher near the Mid- 
dletown electric railway. Farm hands 
searce and wages high. It is almost impos- 
sible to contract for farm help for a period 
longer than nine months. They generally 
work from about Mar 15 to 20 to Dec 15 to 
24. The acreage of spring crops will be 
about the average. The greater quantity 
of wheat and hay in this section has been 
sold. Farmers are selling wheat at 68c to 
70c per bu, and buying bran and Jpeavy feed 
for 19 and 20 per ton. Not much change in 
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the amount of live stock on hand. 
bringing good prices at sales. 
badly frozen out. 


NEW YORK. 


Prattsville, Greene Co, Mar 27—The 
weather has been very favorable in. this 
section. Roads are in fair condition for: 
this time of year. Stoek is wintering well . 
and hay seems to be quite plentiful. Near- 
ly all the farmers in this locality patronize 
the Prattsville creamery, being well satis- 
fied with the returns made by the man- 
agers. Story & Perry are doing a rush- 
ing business cutting wood with their steam 
mill. John Plankenhorn has added a cream 
separator to his many appliances for mak- 
ing butter. Farm help is scarce. Butter 
21lc and eggs 12c. Raising calves with sep- 
arator milk seems to bea failure. Because 
of the ravages of the forest worms there: 
will be but little maple sugar made this 
spring. 


Peru, Clinton Co, Mar 25—A large amount 


of timber was blown down by the wind 
storm of Nov and lumbermen have had 
hard work in getting it out of the woods 
to the mills, as it has been buried under 
6 ft of snow. Sherman & Allen have built 
a Sawmill and put in a large stock of logs 
near Harkness sta. Nearly all potatoes 
sold and shipped from this section. The 
services of builders and carpenters in great 
demand this spring, to repair and rebuild 
the buildings blown down by wind and 
broken down by the heavy snow. storm.. 
Dairy products are bringing a good price, 
and farmers are encouraged by the 
prospect. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Mar 26—An inde- 
pendent telephone line has been put up by 
a number of enterprising citizens and is 
giving satisfaction. Other lines will be 
built in the near future. Three free rural 
deliveries will be established April 1. Hill 
roads are still drifted. The largest quan- 
tity of ice ever cut on Lake Keuka has 
been secured. Fodder scarce. Hay and 
oats are being shipped here from Mich and 
find ready sale. Good home groan timo- 
thy has sold for $1 per 100 lbs in nearby 
towns. Baled shavings are also imported 
for bedding. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Mar 26—Several 


light snows at night during the month, 
which generally disappeared the next day. 
Reads that have been blocked are again 
open. Streams and wells were getting very 
low, but water is plentiful once more, There 
is much sickness. Hay is getting rather 
scarce and some are wondering whether 
they will have enough to carry them 
through; it is selling at $15 to 18 per ton, 
eggs 15 to 16c, butter 20c at the groceries, 
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Stock 
Clover pretty 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Mar 25— 
Snow is still quite deep and a 
gcod sugar season is expected. Hired 


help is quite scarce. Owing to the deep 
snow on the railroad there has been near- 
ly a coal famine. James Christie bought 
a fine farm horse recently. . 
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(axe? ~ FARM WAGONS 


mwe@ie/ any size wanted, any width of 

tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
Ne blacksmith’s bills te pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, III. 









WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 2] and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. Recruits specially desired for service 
in Philippines. For information apply_ to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave., %32_Park Ave., 57 East 125th St., 
New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 6l North 
St., Middletown, N. Y.; Kingston, N. Y.; 513 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y.; 150 Lake St, Elmira, N. Y.; Bas'able 
Building, Svracnse, N. Y.; Clarendon Building, Utica, N. 
Y.: Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 East Main &t., 
Rochester, N. ¥.: Pearl and Church §&ts., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Pa ; 227 Walnut St., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, sg 123 Wyoming 
Ave., Seranton, Pa.; 1393g¢ West 4th St., Williamsport, 
Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoona, Pa 275 Market Sts 


Newark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 
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Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Mar 25—There 
are the usual number of auction sales. 
Farms to let are in stronger demand than 
for some years back. The scarcity of hay 
sets a lower price upon milch cows; good 
cows $25 to 30, the best 40. Veal 
calves 5%c per Ib, butter 22c, eggs 18ce. J. 
Ashman has bought the Matthew Fenn 
house in Bemis Hights. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Mar 26— 
The Consumers preserved milk company 
has issued a price list for the year begin- 
ning April 1, offering a little less than $1.04 
per 100 lbs average, a reduction from last 
year of about 2c per 100. The board of 
trade of Canajoharie village is preparing 
to furnish a hitching place for farmers’ 
teams. It is strange that in a village de- 
pendent almost entirely on farmers for 
trade, there has not been for 25 years a 
single post where a farmer’s horse could 
legally be tied or left standing outside of 
hotel barns. It is gratifying to know that 
this long continued effort to force the farm- 
ers to contribute to hotel incomes is near- 
ing an end. 

Covert, Seneca Co, Mar 25—The winter 
hag been extremely severe, with high winds 
and very cold weather. Roads have been 
so bad that very little teaming has been 
done. Fodder very scarce and straw not 
to be had at any price. Stock wintering 
fairly well. The ice crop has been very 
poor. Butter in good demand. 

Moore’s Mills, Dutchess Co, Mar 25— 
Several free mail delivery routes are being 
tried. Farmers are working up wood, many 
of them having it sawed by steam power. 
Dairymen feel that the late reduction in 
price of milk is serious, with high prices 
of feed and scarcity of hay. Good help is 
scarce and wages high. Many are sending 
to Va for colored help. Two hundred An- 
gora goats will be delivered here about 
April 1 to occupy two mountain farms re- 
cently leased by the Angora goat company 
of New York. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Mar 25—During 
Feb and first half of March it snowed 
nearly every day. Farmers have done 
little but take care of stock. Hay will be 
used up by the time grass grows. Potatoes 
have gone down to 35c per bu, butter 22c 
per Ib. 

Martville, Cayuga Co, Mar 27—Wheat is 
coming out nicely. Eggs 12c, corn 50c. 
Jchn Hume is preparing to build a silo. 
Edna Vandoser will also build one. Buyers 
are paying 35c for potatoes and farmers 
are holding for a better price. Floyd Vine 
is moving on to the John Hunter farm. 
Richard Hammond has the Haywood place 
in South Butler. Fodder is very scarce and 
farmers are feeding more grain. A. H. 
Staley has obtained over 70 subscribers for 
American Agriculturist and they are all 
well pleased with the paper.—[A. Mason. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Mar 25—Ed- 
ward Marona has sold his farm to New 
York parties, who will stock .it with 1000 
Angora goats. The Edwin Cole farm of 
200 acres sold to Frank Hall for about $20 
per acre. Most farmers have plenty of hay 
and some to sell. Horses sell for more 
money than a year ago. Cows not selling 
as well. 


Homer, Cortland Co, Mar 26—Farmers in 


this section are feeling quite pleased that 
the price of milk did not drop 10c per, can, 
remaining at S84c per 40-qt can. However, 
not much money in that with hay at $18 
per ton.and all ground feed at 20 or more. 
Farmers have had.-to feed a large amount 
of grain this winter. Weather quite mild 


for Mar. Hired help rather scarce and 
rather high. 
Penn Yan, Yates Co, Mar 25—Many 


pieces of wheat look well, while some look 
very poor, fly having damaged it last fall. 
Grape trimming will soon be in order. If 
contracts can be made on last year’s terms 
a large acreage of beets will be planted this 
spring. 

Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co, Mar 
27—The winter was severe with an unusual 
amount of snow. The ground has not frozen 
any as vet, and should it escape severe 
freezing weather while exposed during the 
next few weeks, meadows and wheat will 
be in good condition. Farmers have tapped 
their sugar bushes, but the run has been 
Short. There is considerable activity in 
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dairying this spring, farmers believing that 
dairy. produce will.brimg.a_ good price dur- 
ing the coming season.. Tenants are hunt- 
ing for farms and paying more rent than 
for years. Farm help is very scarce and 
can get almost their own. price: ‘Farmers 
are looking forward to a prosperous séason. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Mar 26—Several 
farms have been sold in this town the past 
winter at about $30 per acre. Auctions dre 
numerous. Cows 25 to 40 per head. There 
is very little butter made here on -the 
farms; the milk is taken to the butter fac- 
tory. Wheat and hay nearly all sold. Ma- 
ple trees tapped and producing well. Wheat 
has wintered well. Peach buds safe. Irv- 
ing Rhoades is building a large barn on his 
farm. A larger acreage of tobacco will be 
set than last year. Butter is 22c per lb, 
eggs l4c per doz, apples 50c per bu, pota- 
toes 45c. Farmers trimming trees and 
drawing manure. Frost out of the ground. 

Throop, Cayuga Co, Mar 26—The Theo- 
dore Bloomer farm, consisting of 31 acres, 
lecated in town of Sennett, was sold at 
auction in city of Auburn for $31 per acre. 
Charles Powers of town of Throop sold his 
farm for $3800. Solomon Houghtaling, the 
purchaser, will take possession April 1. W. 
I. Ball, a prominent farmer of town of 
Brutus, will build a grain barn 40x80 ft with 
10 ft basement. Roads almost impassable 
on account. of snow. Hay very scarce at 
$14 to 16 per ton, potatoes 35 to 40c, eggs 
l1é6c, butter 22c. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, Mar 27—Farmers 
are hauling manure and preparing hot beds 
for early cabbage. Heinz & Co have limited 
contracts to 5 acres to each applicant. So 
many have gone into the raising of cabbage 
and some so extensively that they were 
compelled to do this to treat all fairly. The 
offer for pickles is $1.75 per 1000, but it is 
doubtful if many go into their culture, as 
they have proved so uncertain in the past 
and must be sprayed every nine days. Some 
growers were very successful last year, 
among these Frank Whitson, who sold over 
1,000,000 from six acres. George Mann and 
Andrew Van Sise of Syasset had large 
crops. Raising milk is becoming an im- 
portant business; it is shipped to the city 
mostly. Stock has wintered well. Hay 
commands a good price. There seems to be 
a disease among the poultry similar to 
chicken cholera of the west, a great many 
dying. 


OHIO. 


Butler Co—Fine weather for growing 
wheat has prevailed. There is some com- 
plaint of last year’s clover heaving out. 
Owing to the high price of clover seed, $6.50 
to 7, the area being seeded is not as large 
as in some seasons. Wheat generally looks 
fine, but some fly infested fields, that may 
have to be plowed up. Onion growers in 
Ross township will not plant as largely as 
usual this spring. The price was too low 
last year. At present prices are good, but 
growers here made other arrangements. 


Seneca Co—Wheat has come out looking 
fair and as nearly all was sown late there 
is no fly to be seen yet. About 75% of usual 
acreage sown. Only a few holding any old 
wheat. About half of last year’s wool in 
growers’ hands. Fat hogs all sold, but a 
good many sheep on feed yet and they will 
be clipped. 

Lorain Co—This has been a changeable 
winter, and where wheat has not been cov- 
ered with snow it does not show very well. 
In the northern part of the county wheat 
was covered during the severe frost. Stock 
is looking well generally. Some sheep dy- 
ing with grub in head. Rough feed,. hay 
and corn stalks going off fast. Most of the 
corn and oats_.will. be used for feed and 
seed. Some little plowing was done before 
the frost, which will be:a help for early 
seeding. Young grass-.and clover suffered 
by the dry weather last summer and many 
fields will need reseeding. 


Trees Sold by Fraud—Director Thorne of 


the agri exper sta at Wooster has issued a 
statement for the protection of farmers 
injthe state, in which he says that a man 
by the name of C. H. Bennétt is selling 
fruit trees in the neighborhood of Mans- 
field, representing that he has sold the 
sta at Wooster $150 worth of trees. This 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


statement Mr Thorne says is absolutely 
false, as the sta does not buy nursery stock 
of tree peddlers, nor does it sell such stock 
either directly or through agents as repre- 
sented by another party in the western 
part of the state. Mr Thorne recommends 
that any person who makes such repre- 
sentations be prosecuted for attempting to 
obtain money under false pretenses. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Orchards in the Northern Pan Handle. 


WILLIAM HEWETT, HANCOCK CO. 





The apple region here is a strip along the 
Ohio river approximately four miles long 
by two wide. The prominence of the apple 
here is due entirely to the influence of Mr 
Jacob Gnesley, who went into an unbroken 
forest, at the time when he depended on 
the old block house for protection against 
the ravages of the Indians. Here he pur- 
chased a strip about four miles long along 
the river’and running back about one and 
one-half miles on which he planted mainly 
seedlings, but with some few grafts of both 
apple and peach. At that time peaches 
were a good crop, but now they are con- 
sidered of little value. The fruit of that 
time was intended altogether for the man- 
ufacture of brandy and this was a very 
lucrative business until about 75 years ago, 
from which time the growing of choice 
varieties of apples has been the main busi- 
ness. 

At present on this strip of four by. two 
miles there are 1030 acres of fruit, of which 
720 are apples over 10 years old, also 37 
acres of pears. The class of apples raised 
are mainly those of long-keeping quality. 
Of these, Willow Twig is by far the favor- 
ite, with Rome Beauty prominent. One farm 
of 100 acres has 11 acres of Willow Twig, 
giving gross receipts of $3000 or about 200 
net per acre. Reckoning apples an aver- 
age of 1.87 per bbl, the farms hereabout 
give a gross return of 125 or a net return 
of 90 per acre. _Within the past 20 years 
six large fruit cold storage houses have 
been erected here, the largest with a ca- 
a of 20,000 bbls and the others of about 
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MICHIGAN. 


Ottawa Co—The heavy snows have melt- 


ed and the ground is well soaked. Consid- 
erable water on the surface has resulted 
in exceedingly bad roads. Fruit buds are 
in fine condition at present, but of course 
much depends upon the weather during the 
next month. Fresh milch cows are very 
scarce and prices ranging from $35 to 60. 
Very few are selling. Pigs are also scarce 
and when six weeks old sell for 1.75 to 2.50 
per head. Scarcely any can be bought at 
this figure. All farm animals are in fine 
condition and there is feed enough to carry 
them through until grass comes. This win- 
ter has been remarkable for the large num- 
ber of sunshiny days. Greenhouse men say 
that they have had more clear weather this 
winter than any on record. Hay is selling 
readily for 8.50 to 10, straw 4 to 5, potatoes 
30 to 35¢e, corn 40e, rye 45c, oats 23 to 25c. 
Profitable Farming in Iron Co—A dairy 
and stock farm that pays is owned by P. 
N. Minckler near Iron river. The farm con- 
sists of 241 acres under cultivation, 160 
acres in wild pasture, making a total of 
over 400 acres. On this farm Jan 1, ’00, Mr 
Minckler had 180 head of cattle, 10 horses, 
3 colts, 19 sheep and 40 hogs. The expenses 
of running the farm from that time until 
Jan 1, ‘01, was $3124, more than half of 
which was paid for labor. The losses dur- 
ing the year amounted to 695, making the 
total expense 3819. The receipts from this 
farm during that time were 5619, leaving a 
net income of 1800.. More than 2406 of the 
receipts came from dressed beef, 1700 from 
creamery butter and the remainder from 
hides, sheep, wool, mutton, shepherd dogs, 
pigs, etc. Jan 1 of this year Mr Minckler 
had the following stock to start with: 10 
horses, 3 colts, 10 sheep, 8 hogs, 150 head of 
cattle. Farming can be made to pay in 
Tron Co if properly managed. Diversified 
agri must be practiced and fields carefully 
rotated. There is an excellent market for 
farm produce and prices are always high. 
During the past six months prices have 
ranged about as follows: Timothy hay 14 
to 16, dréssed beef 7c, dressed pork 7c, 
creamery butter 28 to 20c, cured hides 7 to 
Tlec, oats 32 to 35c, potatoes 50 to 60c. 
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The farmers of West Winfield, N Y, have 
decided not to be governed by the New 
York milk exchange prices. They have 
raised $5000 to build a creamery, and incor- 
porated the Winfield creamery assn. The 
ice was secured and the building is well 
under way. Mr Vagts, the owner of the 
milk shipping station of -West Winfield, 
noticed his patrons Mar 14 that they must 
sign a contract to draw for six months from 
April 1 at the exchange price, refusing a 
schedule of prices presented by a committee 
of producers, but many refused to sign. 

At Walton, N Y, the Anglo-Swiss Co will 
pay for the coming six months per 100 lbs 
of milk as follows: Apr $1.10, May 90c, June 
80c, July 95c, Aug 1.05, Sept 1.25. 

A creamery to be built at Andes, N -Y, 
will be 26x74 ft and work on it has already 
begun. The ice was stacked and a building 
has been placed over it. It is hoped to 
have the creamery in operation by May 1. 

At Oneonta, N Y, the McDermott-Bunger 
dairy company will pay as follows for the 
coming six months: Apr $1.05 per 100 Ibs, 
May &5c, June 80c, July 90c, Aug 1.05, Sept 
4.25. 

A condensery is to be built at Craryville, 
Columbia Co, N Y, a.small station on the 
Hudson. railroad, which has_ hitherto 
shipped but little milk. 

At New York, the exchange price _ re- 
mains at 2%c p at, surplus west of Hud- 
son $1.29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Mar 23, were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
ESE TO mre 985 440 
D, Lack and W...... 27,350 570 a= 
NS i vabeacccaceces 27,284 1,273 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). 18,990 . 455 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 14,220 145 175 
Susquehanna ......... 13,200 190 510 
West BHovre... csc cee 11,087 776 280 
HOW TEAVER. ..cccseces 8,885 — os 
Lehigh Valley ........ 12,875 250 a 
Homer Ramsdell line. 2,510 75 a= 
Other sources ........ 5,200 121 — 
Total receipts.......173,651 4,840 1,405 
Daily average ...... 24,807 691 201 
EGSt WEEM  c6cc ccess 173,603 4,659 1,898 


At the sharp decline in milk prices in 
New York city, brought about by the milk 
exchange, the market has a steadier tone 
and surplus has been less burdensome. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 
ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending Mar 16 were: J. H. 











SOME MONSTER SAW LOGS. 


Where logging is carried on quite 
extensively it is customary to draw 
large loads, for it takes too long to go from 
tne woods to’the mili with two or three 
logs. The illustration shows a bumper 
load of monster saw logs drawn by Tindle, 
Jackson & Co of Belmont Co, O. The load 
was all pine logs and scaled 5541 ft and was 
drawn by one team. A load of 2500 ft of 
elm is not uncommon, 


Tator 95 bales, Ehlerman Hop & M Co 16, 
T. E. Dornet 220. J. H. Tator has bought the 
Shafer & Diefendorf lot of 144 bales, which 
was the largest unsold lot in the county, 
for about 16c, a lot of Jacob Brow for 17%c 
and 22 bales of James Doyle for 18c. Re- 
maining stocks in the county are now very 
small. Shipments for week ending Mar 23 
were J. S. Hagenbacher 43 bales, William 
Richardson 3. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N ¥ 
compare thus: 





Week Cor Since Same 
ending week fags 1 time 
Mar 22 last yr . last yr 


Domestic receipts...849 2,373 108,599 83,055 
Exports to Europe. .136 339 67,232 38,862 
Imports f’m Europe.259 261 4,923 5,381 

At New York, there is little activity, and 
as holders are not inclined to sell except at 
full prices, the market remains firm. A 
canvass by dealers here and on the Pacific 
coast shows about 7000 bales in growers’ 
hands, 1200 being on the Pacific coast and 
the rest in N Y state. Imports for week 
ending Mar 16 included a lot of 88 bales 
American hops brought back trom Eng- 
land by a local dealer. Dealers are active 
on the Pacific coast in their efforts to make 
contracts for the coming crop at 10 to 12c, 
but growers are holding off. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y 
state crop of ‘00, choice 19@21c p lb, prime 
18@19c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, 
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choice, 18@20c, prime 16@18c, crop ’99,,'N Y 
state and Pacific coast 11@1l5ic, crop ’98 5@ 
9c, olds 2@6c, German crop ’00 38@45c. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Tebacco Taxes to Be Greatly Decreased. 


The internal revenue taxes paid on to- 
bacco last year were $35,267,334. By the tax 
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reduction bill which passed congress 
before adjournment, a reduction of 
about 20 per cent, or $7,053,467, is 
expected, the new rates to go 


into operation July 1 next. The tax on cfi- 
gars weighing more than 3 lbs per 1000 is re- 
duced from $3.60 per 1000 to 3, involving a 
reduction of about $3,230,000 on the basis of 
lest year’s collections. On little cigars, or 
those weighing less than 3 lbs to 1000, the 
existing rate of $1 per 1000 is changed to a 
rate of 18c per lb; this involves a reduction 
of about $350,000. The taxes on cigarettes 
ere also greatly reduced in the lighter and 
cheaper graces, thereby reducing taxation 
by something over $1,000,000, by allowing a 
discount of 20 per cent on stamps pur- 


chased. 
Tobacco Notes. 


NEw YorK—Over 90% of the 1900 crop 
raised in Wayne Co is sold. The better 
grades were sold in the bundle at 7 to 10c, 
wind whipped at 3 to 4c. The acreage will 
probably be increased but very little over 
last year, as a cannery has recently been 
built. No preparations made for seed beds 
as yet. Growers all use liberal quantities 
of barnyardmanure; many also use lib- 
eral quantities of commercial fertilizers. 
The Wilson hybrid variety is used almost 
exclusively. 

On1o—Because of the harsh, cold weath- 
er during the past month receipts have 
been light on the Cincinnati market. Re< 
jections are becoming much less in quan- 
tity each week, which shows a more gen- 
eral satisfaction with prices. For the week 
ending Mar 15, the 324 hhds old offered 
averaged $9.53 p 100 lbs, being sold as fol- 
lows: 4 hhds at $3 to 3.70, 22 at 4 to 6; 
86 at 6 to 8, 66 at 8 to 10, 141 at 10 to 16, 
5 at 15 to 16. The 1391 hhds new offered sold 
at an average of 6.82 p 100 lbs, as follows: 
40 at $1.75 to 4, 523 at 4 to 6, 452 at 6 to 8, 
314 at 8 to 10, 62 at 10 to 14. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, prime cattle steady, ordi- 
nary grades rather dull. Receipts Monday 
of this week 165 cars. Shipping steers $4.25 
@5.50, butcher grades and native cattle 3.90 
@4.50, bulls and oxen 3.90@4.40, native 
stockers and feeders 3.40@4.30. Veal calves. 
in ample supply and only steady Prime 
veals 6.75@7.25, fair te choice 4@6.50. Hogs 
shade lower under receipts of 100 double’ 
decks Monday of this week. Top grades 
sold at 6.10@6.15, pigs 5.90@5.95. Sheep and 
lambs strong. Prime lambs sold at 5.75 
@5.90, sheep 4.10@5.15. 

















and hand tools. 
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The “Planet Jr.” Tvo-Horse Implements 


are of the same superior quality that prevails in our well known line of one-horse 
. This cut shows the Two-Row Pivot Wheel Cultivator. Has attach- 
ments which quickly convert it into a plow, furrower, ridger and bean puller and 
The pivot wheels are sensitive—change direction instantly—holds up 
to hillside rows without “riding down” or “throwing over.’* Wheels adjust in or out on azle to 
fit rows 28 to 42 inches between. A cultivator cannot be made any better than this 
full “Planet Jr.” line embraces Seed Drills. Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators. Prices greatly reduced for 1901. 

Our new 1901 Catalog contains complete illustrations and descriptions. Has 16 full pages of yay 

ogues free as 


views showing ‘*Planet Jrs.” in use at home and in many foreign lands. 
as the 350,000 last. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1{07-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. 
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Beats anyth' ever shown, the same as the 
Royelone? Wares Fence excels all others. 
Don’t buy farm and lawn fence until you get our 
a, —~ Sani wire 
FENCE CO. Holly, Mich. 
BuancuEs ph tags 


; Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SUPPOSING YOU COULD 


buy a cheap wire fence fora trifle less than you can 
buy a Standard PAGE, would it pay? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, HICH. 





LAWN FENCE 





Cheaper than woe. Special prices to Churches and Cem, 
eteries. Strone, Durable and Chean. Catalogue free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO.. Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 











SHEPHERD'S MANUA 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of 8 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as wellas the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 81.06 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publicatioas. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl. New Fert 
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The Culture of Indian Corn---Hl. 
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Much could be said about varieties, but 
this point must be determined by each 
farmer himself. Generally speaking, the 
best variety of corn for ordinary purposes 
is the one which will produce the greatest 
amount of shelled corn per acre, without 
regard to time of ripening or to the size of 
stalks or ears. In N H we have secured the 
greatest quantities of dry matter per acre 
from the Leaming and Sanford varieties. 

The best variety for any locality is the 
one to which the most intelligent care has 
been given in the selection of the seed for 
a few generations. Seed from almost any 
variety which has been selected with care 
during four or five years will give better 
results than seed taken at random from a 
crib of any variety. Of course each variety 
has its own individuality and yields within 
limits for the special purpose for which it 
has been bred. As a rule the N E farmer 
is careful with the selection of his seed for 
the next crop. The greatest care is taken 
in the selection and preserving during the 
winter months. But the matter should not 
stop there. No test for germination has yet 
been made, and ordinarily there is scarcely 
one farmer in 100 that tests his seed corn 
to know what per cent will germinate. Half 
crops and failures often come from this. 

Let me suggest a little different method 
this year. Get a sample, say 100 kernels of 
seed corn, plant in a tomato can or box or 
even fold the grains in a cloth and lay in 
a shallow pan where it will be kept warm 
and moist. In a few days the experimenter 
can see how many of the grains have ger- 
minated. This will give full information in 
reference to the quantity of seed to plant 
on each acre. Corn is ordinarily planted 
now with the horse planter. The seed is 
not only better distributed by this method, 
but what is quite as important, labor is 
saved. Hand labor through necessity is be- 
ing displaced with horse power. 


PLANTING IN HILLS OR DRILLS. 


The two important methods of planting 
are by checking the corn in two sets of 
rows so as to plant in hills, and by the drill, 
so as to distribute the corn in single rows. 
The yield in total dry matter is practically 
the same, with an advantage perhaps in 
favor of the drill. In soils badly infested 
with weeds, the check system is better, be- 
cause it enables the cultivator to cultivate 
both ways end practically all weeds and 
witch grass can be destroyed in this way. 

We cultivate, first, because tillage is ma- 
nure; secondly, to kill the weeds; and third- 
ly, to stir the soil to make a mulch, so as 
to conserve the moisture. One of the great 
objections to weeds is that they consume 
plant food and water. Prof Hunt has es- 
timated that a ton of pigweed contains as 
much phosphoric acid, twice as much ni- 
trogen and five times as much potash as 
a ton of ordinary barnyard manure. We 
see by this that weeds consume a great 
deal of plant food and proportionately take 
great quantities of water that should be 
in the soil for the use of the corn plant. 
This water feature is ve*7 important, es- 
pecially during dry seasons, and the farmer 
should take every opportunity to counter- 
act the influences that consume the mois- 
ture of the soil, which shuuld be conserved 
in the soil, to be appropriated by the grow- 
ing plant. 


RESULTS FROM DIFFERENT METHODS CULTIVATION 


Stoverpa, Shelled corn, 
Kind of culture Ibs bu 
No culture ..........++ 4,420 17.8 
Mulch-soil shaded ....11,028 56.1 
SIR Ee 11,496 79.1 


Again, weeds shade the ground. The soil 
is made cooler because sunlicht is kept out. 
In an experiment which I conducted dur- 
ing the summer of ’99, but two-thirds of the 
average yield was obtained where corn was 
mulched. The experiment showed decid- 


ediy that sunlight and warmth to the soil 
are necessary for the best growth of corn. 
The above are the main reasons why. weeds 


should, be kept out of growing-.corn. The 
table above shows the results and fully il- 
lustrates the above facts. 

The above table explains ftself. Where 
no culture was given and weeds and witch 
grass allowed to grow, a small yield re- 
sulted. On the other hand, where good 
culture was given, so as to control the 
growth of weeds, a maximum yield was 
obtained. Where the weeds were controlled 
by a mulch, a fair yield resulted, which 
would have been increased had the soil been 
warmed and nourished by tillage and sun- 
light. 

STIRRING THE SOIL, 

A soil is improved by growing corn, be- 
cause it permits during a period of sev- 
eral months the use of the cultivator so 
as to stir the soil. Stirring the soil in- 
creases the available plant food, by caus- 
ing a freer circulation of air and by bring- 
ing the soil particles into different rela- 
tions with each other. It also loosens the 
soil so that the roots may penetrate more 
readily. The point arises, since the weeds 
must be killed and the soil stirred, how 
deep shall we cultivate? 

Investigation by our exper stas has not 
been lacking in regard to this. Fifty-six 
tests have been made, with positive results 
in favor of shallow cultivation. The ques- 
tion hitches on the pruning of the roots. 
Prof Hunt at the II sta, during three years’ 
trial found that nearly three-fourths of 
the roots of corn grew between 2 and 4 in 
beiow the surface of the ground. It is evi- 
dent what effect deep cultivation would 
have on the roots and the root systems if 
corn were cultivated more than 4 in below 
the surface of the soil. The following ex- 
periment at the N H sta throws further 
light on this question: 


RESULTS OF DEEP OR SHALLOW CULTIVATION 
Stover pa Shelled 

Kind of culture Ibs corn, bu 
IE caccccves 14 times 12,016 80.6 
BRATIOW oc icccdce 5 times 11,496 79.1 
BED seacctsecarn 5 times 9,874 69.7 


From the above, we see that deep culti- 
vation was less productive than shallow, 
and also that ordinary or five shallow cul- 
tivations are as effective as more frequent 
ones, the difference in no wise meeting the 
extra expense of labor. 


PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

1. Plow the soil as deep as its character 
will permit. A shallow, impoverished soil 
cannot be plowed as deep as a deep, fer- 
tile one. A good seed bed is necessary and 
the deeper the plowing when the soil per- 
mits, the better the preparation for plant- 
ing. If a soil is shallaw, gradually deepen 
it by subsequent plowings. By going an 
inch deeper, for instance, at each plow- 
ing the soil can be deepened, improved and 
enriched. If the whole of the deepening 
process is attempted at one time in a shal- 
low soil, it will be ruined for some time and 
the crop destroyed for the first season at 
least. After a depth for plowing has once 
been established, vary it slightly from time 
to time, otherwise a layer at the bottom of 
the furrow will be formed of compacted and 
haréened soil, due to steps of horse and 
man. 

2. Destroy the weeds. This necessitates 
cultivation, which should be done as often 
as recessary to keep down the weeds. The 
harrow, if used a few days after plant- 
ing and again after the corn is up, will do 
much to keep back the weeds, when the 
weeder and oultivator can follow. Where 
a soil is badly infested with weeds, plant 
corn in hills and rows so as to be able to 
cultivate both ways. , 

3. Cultivate the soil. This is done not 
only to kill weeds, but also because tillage 
is manure. The stirring of the soil is one 
of the means of changing unavailable plant 
fcod into an available form. Cultivation 
also"makes a mulch of the fine and dry soil 
that contributes in a degree to conserve 
the moisture in the soil. 





Early-Hatched Pullets are *the ones to 
depend upon for eggs next winter. 





AMONG THE FARMERS © 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Thompson, Susquehanna Co, Mar 25— 
The co-operative creamery and butter fac- 
tory starts here April 1.. The managers 
have secured a butter maker, J. Monroe of 
Wayne Co. Farmers are in good shape 
to patronize the factory, as they have just 
received notice from Balelevin & O’Brine of 
a cut to 77c per can of 40 qts to take effect 
Mar 15. There is no apparent reason why 
they should not patronize their own cream- 
ery and run their own business. 


Bedford, Bedford Co, Mar 26—A trip 
through the wheat growing district of Bed- 
ford Co reveals the fact that only a half 
crop can be expected. The winter has*been 
very open, no snow to amount to anything 
tv protect from freezing, so that the crop 
may be damaged half. Maple sugar season 
is in full blast, but sugar makers are ex- 
pecting a very short season. 


South Shenango, Crawford Co, Mar 26— 
A rural mail delivery route has lately been 
established from Hartstown and farmers 
are much pleased with the service. Frost 
all out of ground. Sugar camps are open 
and a good flow of sap is being secured. 
The deep snow during Feb prevented the 
ground from freezing as deeply as usual. 
Oats 30c, potatoes 40 to 45c, eggs l14c, but- 
ter 19c in local markets. Farmers have 
not sown clover seed yet, as there has been 
no favorable weather for sowing. 

Draper, Tioga Co, Mar 25—Fields are 
bare and roads very bad. Farmers are 
tapping their sugar bushes. Snow is light 
in the woods, the frost is not deep and con- 
ditions seem favorable for a better season 
than last year, which was very poor. Three 
of the foremost dairymen here have recent- 
ly bought milk separators, Charles Orr, H. 
J. Mitchell and Philip O. Wilcox. Produce 
runs high, fat beef cattle 4c l w. Hay is 
$15, butter 20 to 23c, eggs 20c, potatoes 60c, 
oats 35c, veals 5c, good cows 45. Farm help 
will be about 20 per mo for the best. Sales 
in real estate are not brisk. Prices rule 
about the same as last year. A good farm 
with good buildings will bring 40 per acre. 
Land along Pine creek that 60 years ago 
was covered with as fine a growth of pine 
timber as could be found in northern Pa 
is now being stumped and converted into 
fine farms. 


Preparing to 





Plant Potatoes—I have 
ten acres corn stubble that I expect 
to plantin potatoes this spring. The 
corn crop taken from this land was very 
heavy. It was cut pretty close to the ear, 
leaving a very heavy stubble. Will pull the 
stalks into the furrow with a chain when 
plowing. Will use a commercial fertilizer 
as follows: Three parts nitrogen, 10 phos- 
phoric acid and 6 or 7 potash. I will plant 
the Carman 3, Victor and Rose of Erin. 
The land is limestone, but not very heavy. 
When plowed for corn a very heavy sward 
was turned under. It surely should make 
a good seed bed full of humus. Who can 
suggest a better method or more valuable 
potatoes.—_[M. N. C., Westmoreland Co. 


Mifflinburg, Union Co, Mar 25—The 
weather is fine and grass and grain fields 
are getting green. There are public sales 
every day and stock brings a fair price. 
Feed is scarce, hay $16, bran 18 to 2), oats 


30c, corn 45c, butter 18c, eggs 12c, 
chickens 8c, veal 5 to 6c. 
NEW JERSEY. 





Vernon, Sussex Co, Mar 25—A number of 
changes will occur among our farmers. Rye 
is not looking well, owing to a hard winter. 
Hay sells at $14 per ton, eggs at store 14c 
per doz. Roads were washed badly by 
rains of this month. 





ILLINOIS. 


Bond Co—Threatening letters have been 
received by a number of farmers in the 
vicinity qf Woburn. The farmers have 
been asked to place large sums of money 
at certain locations about the farm. If 
these demands are not complied with their 
houses and barns will be blown up. This 
is the same condition of affairs that pre- 
vailed in the vicinity of Quincy some time 
since. Steps have been taken to prevent 
the destruction of property and several 
arrests are contemplated. 











Grange Notes. 





Grange work is making progress in the 
Palmetto state. A grange has been recent- 
ly organized in Darlington Co by Deputy 
€. J. Rollins, with 15 charter members. Sev- 
eral of the best farmers of the county will 
affiliate with this grange before the plant- 
ing season opens. 

Three big granges have recently been or- 
ganized, two in Mich with tharter mem- 
berships of 192 and 109, and in Me with 105 
charter members. 

There have been 15 granges organized and 
28 reorganized in the U §S, Oct 1, 1900, to 
Mar 18, 1901. 

NEW YORK. 


Geddes held an enthusiastic meeting last 
week at the home of Mr and Mrs A. E, 
Roades. Fine sleighing added zest to the 
affair. There were over 100 present. The 
young people had prepared a surprise for 
the program, which was a tableau of ‘All 
round the year.’”’” Every part was well per- 
formed. It was an exercise worthy of rep- 
etition before a large audience. 

Steuben Co Pomona met at Lindley, Mar 
13. Snow banks on the surrounding hills 
made the roads impassable, preventing 
outside attendance, except by rail. The 
officers for 1901 were installed and the de- 
gree conferred in full form on a class of 
45. There are 29 granges in Steuben Co, 
each of which has made an annual report 
to the secretary of the Pomona. There were 
on Jan 1, 1901, 2442 members in good stand- 
ing; 290 were initiated in 1900, 23 died, net 
gain for year 203. Sec Hulbert gave a re- 
port of the proceedings of the state grange. 
The Coughty bill was indorsed and our 
representatives in the legislature requested 
to use their vote and influence to secure 
its enactment. 

Broome Co Pomona met at Binghamton, 
Mar 12. Owing to the unfavorable weather 
the attendance was not large. Brother John 
Moses gave full report of state grange. 
Memorial services were held for Brother 
A. R. Park, our veteran Pomona secretary. 
Erother Leonard Gage was elected to fill 
the vacancy. County Deputy J.. J. Bell 
installed officers, after which he exemplified 
the unwritten work. After discussion of 
current topics and condemning the pro- 
posed Erie barge canal, the grange ad- 


journed. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Patrons of Chester and Delaware 
counties have adopted resolutions protest- 
ing against the ship subsidy bill and the 
introduction of military training in the pub- 
lic schools. Resolutions were adopted call- 
ing on congress for the building of an in- 
teroceanic canal at Nicaragua or else- 
where, at an early date, to be built by and 
owned by the U 8, and for the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Columbia and Lower Luzerne Pomona 
will meet with Bloomsburg, Apr 12. Top- 
ics, Have the farmers’ institutes been of 
benefit to farmers and in what way? Why 
do not farmers realize the net profits of 20 
or 30 years ago? 

A grange was organized in Northampton 
Co by Deputy D. M. Weber last week. 

McKean Co is to come into line, a grange 
having recently been organized there by 
Deputy C. N. Barrett. 

Elk Co Pomona meets with Summit at 
St Mary’s, April 10. Topics, Which is the 
most profitable, sheep or hog _ raising? 
Spraying for fruit diseases. Should agricul- 
ture be taught in our common schools? 
Does the farmer gain as much useful in- 
formation and knowledge from reading as 
from practical farming? The degree will 
be conferred. 

. OHIO. 


Stark Co Pomona was reorganized at 
Massillon, Mar 16, with 25 charter members, 
Deputy J. D. Martz officiating. The fol- 
lowing officers were inStalled: Master, J. B. 
Eberly; lecturer, Mrs 8. C. Wechter; sec- 
retary, M. R. Woodling, all of Beach City. 
Next meeting with Canton grange Apr 27, 
when several Patrons will become mem- 
bers. 

Brother J. D. Martz, who has rented his 
Mahoning Co farm, is now a citizen of 
Beach City and with his wife is a member 
of Beach City grange. Brother Martz is 
president of the deputy masters’ assn of 
Ohio and has recently taken the position 
of assistant manager of the rubber fac- 
tory now being erected at Beach City. 
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FOR SALE—Ranches in the Republic of Mexico. 


Ranch located in the County of Cordoba, State of Vera 
Cruz, the most fertile and famous one in the Republic for 
coffee growing. Cultivated fields for raising rice, 
and corn. 7 coffee trees in production and pasture 
grounds for cattle of every d ption. 


Ranches in the County of Misantla, State of Vera Cruz, 
remarkable for its fertility, especially for the procnases 
of vanilla. Provided with coffee and vanilla plantations, 
and pasture grounds for the raising of cat of every 
description. 


Ranch of great extension in the States of San Luis Poto- 

si, Zacatecas and Coahuila, especially fit for raising of 

and biack-cattle. Produces ixtie in 

Contains many minerals and marble quar- 

Grounds fit for all prod of 
cold and temperate climates. 


Hacienda in the State of Tamaulipas of 207,000 acres, 
especially fit for raising cattle of an description, with 
large pasture grounds provided with wire and stone 
fences and watering places carrying sufficient water all the 
year round. Cotton, corn and all other fruits of — 
ate and hot climate can be grown onthe grounds, e 
woods in abundance. 
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facilities of payment. For prices and conditions apply to 
BANCO INTERNATIONAL E HIPOTECARIO, — City 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Progressive Gardening 





Progressive Farmer 'set out Rhubarb plants 3x4 feet apart, 

and grew a crop of Early Potatoes between the rows. 

The second year, the Rhubarb was sold as a Spring crop at 

prices to cover all expenses—rent of land, fertilizers and ( 
labor. In the early winter he plowed out, and sold the roots to 

Progressive Gardener, at $10 per hundred, or $360 per acre. 

This was HIS WINNING MOVE in the game. 

For Mr. Gardener’s move, watch this space NEXT WEEK. 
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“THE NEW RHUBARB CULTURE” 
Tells Everything Price 50c 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York and Chicago 
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Fruit Buds in Good Condition. 


{From Page 463.] 

is received from George T. Powell in same 
courtty. In Rockland Co about \% of a crop 
of peaches is expected, while plums and 
cherries are full. Apples,and pears were 
comparatively short last year and a fair 
crop is expected this season. Edward Van 
Alstyne of Columbia Co reports peaches 
at least two weeks later than last year, 
season most favorable. Crop of peaches 
estimated at 50%, plums and cherries 85, 
apples and pears 90. On the whole the out- 
look in N Y is favorable. 

General reports from the principal fruit 
centers of Pa are encouraging. Peaches 
still dormant, well developed but about 50% 
less than last year in many places, From 
present indications the prospects are good 
for a fair crop of practically all fruits, ex- 
cept peaches. In Ohio the reports are fa- 
vorable, excepting one locality in Cuyahoga 
Co. Prospect for peaches in Ottawa Co is 
good and William Kelly reports that last 
year that county yielded about 1,000,000 bu 
and he thinks that there will be nearly as 
many this year from the same section. The 
condition of the trees is very good and the 
output will be increased by younger or- 
chards coming into bearing this year. Uth- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. av small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, Gore oan live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
a ee or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ANTED—Position as manager or foreman of fruit 
or dairy farm. Scientific; practical; correspondence 
solicited. BOX 198, Rock Stream, NY. 


OMPETENT young farmer desires engagement where 
good, reliable man is antec. Best of reference, 
BOX 126, Hornellsville, N 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST_ commission house in Now York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese poult try, dressed 
calves, y=. etc. E. B. WOOD vaARD ae Greenwich 
USTIN & COCHRAN, successors to D. Austin & Co, 
commission merchants, poultry, calves and eggs, 326 
Washington street, New York. 
Wii 4S ae and dressed broilers; daily returns. 
i HAY, Ridgefield, N J. 


tatoes; highest prices. T. 
<< Priedelphee . at 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


pratt Luster dyes take the lea(l. They please every- 
one. They will color old and new garments, wool, 
silk, cotton, feathers or mixed goods, leaving a beautiful 
silk Seater; all colors guaranteed fast; sent ~~ mail. ®.. 
a7 e, 3 for Sc. Also gold, silver, ae san 
or ornamental work; = if ge. PEL ARL 
LUSTER DYE CO, Sebee, Me, U 


HY sell your apples in the na when 
cheap, when by our process ypu can them 
till late spring and get. fancy prices for them 
for partirulars. NORTHERN FRUIT PACE NG 
co., e Altona N..Y¥. 
~ ADIES, “do you ever tired washing dishes? 
4 dish dryers save half the time and labor: sent b 
press for $1; your money back if dissatisfied: sen 
circular. . = DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, sul. 
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livan Co, Degli 
DESOLUTE. single, steady, healthy, educated y young 
farmer_ with character and a thousand or two 


find splendid opening to assist develop city milk toate. 
Come and see. BOX 1607, Paterson, N J. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS 


LIVE STOCK. 





bulls, dams _ of 


WO registered yearling 3 from 
high, Tclass sire. Solid color; 


dairy oa and 





40 each. SHANNON, 9077 X Liberty St, Pitts- 
urg, Pa. 

oe ae mee old $2; 

bred, rrowed rd $6 peoch; a 


Leghorn oJ $s. sit LITTLE, Malcom, NY. 
OR SALE OR TRADE —Percheron stallion, sure. Im- 
vorted from France; weight 1400 Ibs. W. D. STET- 
LER, Tioga Centre, N’ Y. 
(AUERNSEY bulls 
Kent, ELMER _Bar 
{\HESTER pigs, brood sows, collie gon, 
Rock fowls. PAINE, South’ Randolph, 
OLAND China sows, bred. Also young pigs. 
BIGHAM & SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 
BERKSHIRE Pigs i 2 le or poles. + pReuistered stock, 
GIFFORD & st Bethel, 
For SAL Ee Shorten bulls, yiin Rind swine. 
D. W. LEE, Ellisburg, N Y. 
Rw ISTERED Chester Whites. ARCHIE C. ROPER, 
‘harlestown, W Va 








for sale; 


descendants of old Sq. 
SHARE. * 


Barnard Crossing, N 
Plymouth 





W. Mz. 





























OLLED Apersoen, bull ealves, solid black, SCOTT 
HOLTZ, Tiffin, O. ia ai 
OLSTEIN | Friedan ~ealves. R. F. SEELEY, Water- 


loo, N , a — a —— 
RE Polled cattle. J. MCLAIN SMITH, Dayton, O. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


H& ADQUARTERS for second-crop seed potatoes; the 
best seed that grows. My free catalog sets forth the 
merits of second-crop seed; full of valuable information, 
Strawberry, raspberry, biac WK tT plants. Asparagus 
roots, seed corn, etc. J. W. HAL . Marion Sta, , Md. 


© BARREL nov, choice Cogmane, Rurals; on Maule’s 

«= commercial save $2 barrel, sp shipments; ot 
log; 30 varieties sample oats, corn, 
Poultry, Rocks, Minoreas, Leghorns, 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, 2 








ree, $5 
Buff eggs. SMITH'S 








AC RELIABLE varieties ; strawberry plants, well packed 
at low prices. ansas best black rasp, $1 per 
100 (by mail free), $4 per 1000; express or freight; other 


small fruit plants. and fruit trees Send for price list. 


CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N 
YALZER’S Big 4 and “Silver Mine oats for sale. Stiff 
straw, large yielders; grown on our own farms especial- 
ly for seed. No gam. recleaned and graded. Popular 
price F O B, bags free, write uss BALLOU BROS, 
{iNington, Tl, 


Kendall Go. 

I EFIANCE corn; marvelously early dent. Ripens 10 
days before Huron; ears heavier and 30 days before 

Mastodon. Seed, Ib, 50c; 2 Ibs, 80c; paid. Py ex vy 


peck, $1; bu $3; unpaid. "Address | BO? . 54, Savona, } 
SPARAGUS roots by the million; 5 best "kinds; 
Vineland bush, sweet potato plants, a true Jersey 
yellow sweet potato, without vines. All vegetables, plants 
in season. I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, N J. 


EED potatoes, Sir Walter Ral- 

















Bovee, Thoroughbred, 





eigh,~ Commercial Carman, Nos 1 an .» at very rea- 
sonable prices; pure and true to name. F, THOM- 
SON, Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N Y. 
JARMERS, wives, daughters. Do you love flowers? 
100 kinds, Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Giant Nas- 
turtieme, lie, coin; NORTH- 


50 gold nearest guesser. 
> & SON,’ Norwood, I 

Te IALTIES—Twentieth Century Wonder Bush — 

bean, bright green color, buttery Calictous, la 
vacket 10c, Capitol cabbage lve. FRANK L. NISSLE 
Samford, Pa. 

REES oe buaes apple. pear and plum, lic each. 

G. urseries. 











Send _t TONE —_ n Dans- 
ville, N y tor toons catalog. Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 

‘ E ED, sweet potato seed. Jersey yellow ae red. 


Good seed, securely pace by freight or $1 
per. $3 per 3-bu bbl. CHAS. BLACK, Hig aebew, 





LBERTA reas, iw — 5 Cm 6 ft. — with 


rder, balance Write to Spa Nur- 
sentes for prices. SPARTA” NURSERIES. iearte, Wis. 


EED potatoes—The famous early potato, Irish Cob- 
bler, and 60 © others described. Best seed, lowest prices, 

cat alog free. A. ALDRIDGE, Fishers N Y. 
Ralste) 








YEED ~ No 3, Sir Walter 
choice seed, free from scab; write for prices. 
AXSON, Little Genesee, N 
—SPARAGUS roots, grafted chestnuts, strawberry, 
zat, Fie vines, etc, i. at low prices. SAMUE 
Cc. E CO restown, N J. 
ys al of eony plants, reliable old and new va- 
riet Fs ces reasonable; send for price list. WIL- 
LIAM PAL ER, Grooms, N Y. 
TRAWBERRY plants cheap. Send for list. 
HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


PY RE maple sugar and sup direct from the maker. 
Syrup 9c per gallon. WILL RICE, Chaffee, N Y. 


M APLE Syrup best quality. iLMAN, W 
Willi: amsfield, O 











A. Oh. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 


that will mate 
$6 each, 


A= ganders, two years old, 
imens 


y with any geese, at , % and 
ac cording” to quality. One doz of the smaller s 
for $24 right off. ro for $5. Eggs from latest Toulouse 
geese, show birds and great layers at $4 for five. From 
= market Africans two years old, not quite pure, but 
arge, at $2 for ten cage. Orders booked now and filled 
when desired. Clear replaced free if returned 
express prepaid seventh ay. Iso Rhode Island Reds, 
finest quality, and_ Berkshire ?'S; SAMUEL CUSH- 
MAN COMP ANY, DeWolf Farm, Pappoosesquaw, 
Bristol, R I. 
MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize-winning Langshans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, emcath Rocks, Pekin’ and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
a equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
and eggs, liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU ISLAND, Clayton, N 


OMESTEAD | Poultry “yards, 
ter, N Y, m. $8. Craft, 
of B P_ Rocks, W Wyandots, 
Brown Leghorns and Light Brahmas. 
oughbred, healthy fowls, $1 for 15, $1.75 for 30, 30, 
>» OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 3, 25 
year; four months’ rial, 10 cents: sample free; 
practical poultry ily free to yearly subscribers : 
alone 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. POU ‘LITRE 
ADVOCATE, Syracuse, NY. 
40 to 46 Ib. Toms. 200 


100 BRONZE Turkeys; sire 

cockerels. Pp Rocks, Wy andots, Leghorns, 
Guineas, Bronze Turkeys, Jersey cattle years’ expe- 
rience. Valuable circular. F. M. MU NORE & SONS, 
DeKalb, M1. 

YOCKERELS, fine stock, $1.50 to $3; Buff Leghorns, 

Minoreas, Wyandots, Barred Rocks, Lt Brahmas. 

Wanted Pekin ducks. Elegant catalog free. MODEL 
DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N J 


MINE Buff Plymouth Rotks, Hawkins strain, direct. 
ene | better in Pa. Regular egg machines. Eggs, 13 
for $1, for $2. Fail not to send for a circular free. 


GEM POU L TRY YARDS, Box 10, Palmyra, Pa. 


MELD’S Buff Wyandots, Buff Rocks, line bred_ for 
seven years. Winners at Boston, ney, _ York, Hart- 
ford. Best in America. Figes $3, 15: $5, ; W, 45. Cir- 
culars. FIELD, Somers, Ct. 
HOROUGHBRED Rosecomb White Leghorns; re- 
markable layers. Also Plymouth Rocks, B. Minorcas, 
eggs, 5c each; hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, North 
Al GE aden Ae SARE a 
SEA shells—Best grade for poultry feed; best and cheap- 
est shells known, $1.25 bbl, 5 bbls at $1; discount in 
quantity; sample, 2. THE KNOWLES-LOMBARD CO, 
Guilford, Ct. 
BT F Wyandots ; ; eaes from 


n, New York; Piser, Ma 
$1.50; 100, $9. JOSEPH GATE 





King ‘street, Port ( Ches- 
proprietor and _ breeder 
single comb, White and 
Eggs from _thor- 

$2. 50 for 45. 


“eents } per 
64- age 






































tok won first prizes Bos- 
tison and Dutcher’s 











strain, 15, Westtoro, 

Mass. 
GGS for i 5e each. marred, White and Buff 
Plymouth White and Wyandots and 
Buff Leghorns. SAMES CORWITH, ‘Wa atermill, ¥. 
ducks, geese, guineas and 


J ye yg for hatching—Turkeys, 
all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive catalog 
PINE TREE FARM, Box M, ‘Jamesburg, NJ. 
USCOVY Ducks, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys headed 
forty-three pound Tom: per pair; % trio. 
WHEELER'S STOCK FARM, Greenway, 3 
ARRED and White Plymouth Rocks, 
prices reasonable; eggs, 5, $1; 100, 
guaranteed. WILLIAM CALL, Stamford, 
90 *. ARIETIES Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons a Hares 
all described in colored pase book and mailed 


free. 








choicest stock, 
T eenenee 

















for 10c. J. A. BERGEY, Telford 
HITE Plymouth Rocks exclusively, $1_for 26 eggs; 
00. Pekin ducks, $1, 9 eggs. FRANK ED- 


per q 
WARDS! Water Mill, Long | island. 











ARRED Piymouth _ Rock | —-- 2 from Hawkins’ Royal 

Blue strain of thoroughbr per sitting. H. L. 
BOLTON, Pequannock, J. 

ARRED. White and Buff Rocks. Brown and White 


Lephe orns, Wyandots and Reds. Circular. GEORGE 
CHAPIN, Hampden, Mass. 
W ite Wyandot eggs from_ selected 
class stock, $1 per 1. GEORGE K 
Petersburg, q 
S HAMBURGS and § C. 
$1, a Young birds for sale. 
Italy, + 2 


ee 15, $1; 49, $2, from 15 best varieties thorough bred 
poultry. Catalog.’ HENRY MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 


[THOMPSON'S strain Barred Rocks. eggs $1 sitting; 
three sittings $2. WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 
W inst Wyandots er hundred $4; —= free. 
wn TOP RY YARDS, Cairo, x. 
and White _ Leghorns. 
3 7 aL MSTABROOR "FRUIT. FARM, Athens, Pa. 
N «wW system again beats incubators 6 to lL Particu- 
lars freee FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, M1. 
NCUBATOR eggs $3 te hundred; W: andnts, White 
and Barred R —'o BENSON, Wassai ic, N'Y. 
PONABLE’S White w andots for hatching. 8. 
S'SPONABLE, ‘Bt Johusvilie NS" . 
14 ae aa ETO ee Rhode Island Reds. 





ens of first- 
RNES, New 





Brown Leghorns; Eggs 
CHARLES GEER, 











POUL a 




















8S. M. SPELLMAN, W 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—Agents to handle our complete line of high 
grade lubricating oils, greases and specialties. Sal- 
or commission. Address with references, THE HAR- 
y ey OIL CO, Cleveland, O. 
E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG 
©O, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce *Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK. 



































ENTUCKY aluminum stock label. The best, light- NE lot of Belgian haves from eed and domes- 
est, most secure, easiest put on and the cheapes tie stock. .All ages and prices. = bred to fine 
For description and samples address F, H. JACKSON, buck. Satisfaction guaranteed. EBEN WHITNEY, Na- 
Winchester, y. tick, Mass. : 
ILKMEN who use tickets should supply their cus- CoOL pu bred from drivers, $5 each. J. K. 
tomers with the Aeme (good once only). Sample BOYCE, Summitville, NY. aa 
free. H. A. Neer. Hartford, Ct. NGORAS. SAMUEL DODDS, Anna, [l. Book 2% 
YLORIDA shells, 25 all different, 25c, paid. OAK- £4 cents. 


WOOD POULTRY FARM, Disston a "Cite, Fla. 


LANK Barns are chea | Book for stam 
SHAWVER BROS, npitefontatne 0 - 

















Bo! SHEL crat crates knocked down 5c. ARTHUR FERBIS, 
Kidders, N Y. 








HELP WANTED. 


100 EN SO ED farm hands. STROUT’S EM- 
YMENT OFFICE, Springfield, Mass, 








an MET arren, 
Plymouth Rocks; $1 per 5. D. W. 


ED 
Bw KINGSLEY. West Andover, 
ARRED Rock, Brown Legho ockerel d eggs. 
B NELSON’S, London, Pa. ousaasbuchamean bis - 
J. K. BOYCE, 


UFF Wyandot_ eggs, r 100. 
Summitville, NY. vlan 


RONZE Turkeys and Barred Rocks. 
Port Byron, Z.. 


M AMMori Foxpase geese eggs. R. F. SEELEY, 


Waterloo, ‘sieeeeinniamatenddinaie 
HITE | ROCKS; “sitting, 75c. THOS BRANDON, An- 
0. 


‘ caster, On 
[JOBSINGS—HENEY HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 


Sold His Poultry. 


IT have used the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of American Agriculturist to advertise 
my poultry and consider it a good paper 
to advertise in. I sold all the stock I had, 
I believe it circulates among the progres- 
sive farmers, those who are seeking to bet- 
ter their stock, and I shall use the papef 
again in the near future.—[{E. W. Brun- 
dage, West Lenox, Pa. 


eggs, 
0. 














H. 8S. McLOUD, 

















THE 


er reporters from the same county esti- 
mate the peach crop from 50 to 75%. Full 
crops of all other fruits are expected. Peach 
buds are swelling slightly in Noble Co with 
favorable weather conditions, and an aver- 
age crop of all kinds is expected. In N BE, 
fruit prospects are considered good. 

In Ind and Mich, leading orchardists re- 
port that, in general, fruit prospects are 
excellent. In some parts of Ind one-half of 
the peach buds are reported killed, but 
these localities are restricted in area. 
In Ill all kinds of fruit buds are ‘in excel- 
lent condition almost without exception. 
Iowa reports everything favorable at 
present, with . no damage report- 
ed from cold weather. Plums, both native 
and domestica, were badly damaged by rot 
last year and the injury may be consider- 
able the coming season. In Mo, strawber- 
ries and raspberries will produce only half 
a crop, but all other fruits promise full 
yields. West of the Mississippi conditions 
are exceedingly favorable. The outlook 
in Neb is better than usual. Al- 
most the same _ conditions. prevail in 
Kan. More snow fell there than in 
Neb and the _ soil in the _ orchards 
is probably more fully supplied with mois- 
ture. The conditions in the Rocky Mt 
states—Col, Wyo, Utah and Ida—are as 
nearly perfect as it is possible for them 
to be. The same is true of the Pacific coast 
states. Prospects in Wash, Ore and Cal 
are very favorable. Some orchardists fear 
that the mild winter will result in unu- 
sually large numbers of insect pests, but 
progressive, up-to-date horticulturists can 
control these fairly well with the appli- 
ances now available. 


Experiences with One Acre Sugar Beets. 


FRED A. MEAD, CAYUGA CO, N Y. 








The spring of ’00 I planted one acre of 
sugar beets. A half acre was on land 


which had been in tobacco five or six years. 
It was a black loam in a high state of cul- 
tivation. The other half acre was a sandy 


leam and had been manured three years 
in succession. Both pieces were plowed 10 
in deep early in the spring. It received 
frequent cultivation with spring-tooth har- 
row and was rolled after each harrowing. 

I applied 600 lbs fertilizer May 10 with a 
grain drill. Harrowed twice and floated 
once. This was done in the forenoon and 
the seed sown one inch deep in the after- 
noon with a two-horse drill, sowing 4 rows. 
We sowed at the rate of 20 lbs to the acre 
and had a perfect stand. Six days later 
the plants were plainly seen across the lot, 
the rows being 29 rods long. I then began 
using my weeder, taking out a tooth where 
the row came. The rows were 20 in apart. 
The weeder was kept going until the plants 
showed 4 leaves, then we began bunching, 
using a 6-in hoe, cutting out the plants, 
leaving a small bunch 8 or 10 in apart. 
Immediately following this I thinned, leay- 
ing the best plant in each bunch. 

As soon as the beets were about 3 in high 
we began cultivating. After two cultiva- 
tions the weeder was run over the piece 
to level it, as the cultivator had a tendency 
to ridge a little. The piece was hoed short; 
ly after we started the cultivator. Culti- 
vation was kept up until the leaves met. 
The last time it was hilled up slightly, al- 
though I would not do it again, as the beet 
will not grow out of the ground unless it 
strikes a hard pan. 

When we received the first order to de- 
liver, about the middle of Oct, we took a 
_two-horse plow, removed the mold board, 
ran it as deeply as possible and close up 
to the beet. By removing the mold board 
we were enabled to plow out at once what 
we could handle in a day. It loosed the 
ground without throwing a furrow on the 
next row. The beets were pulled by hand 
and thrown into piles and topped at the base 
of the lower leaf. 

The expense of the crop from the time 
the ground was plowed until the beets were 
delivered at the boat was $46. About one- 
third of this expense was hauling, as we 
could not deliver the larger part of the 
crop until Nov 27. The distance was 3% 
miles and the roads in bad condition. We 
could make only two trips a day and draw 
small loads. The contract price was $5 per 





ton. Out of this the grower had to pay 
25c per ton for freight and 5c per ton for 
weighing, leaving $4.70 per ton net. We 
delivered 18 tons, of wnich 10 tons were 
from the tobacco land and eight tons from 
the other piece. I received $84.60. The cost 
of raising being $46, left a balance of $38.60. 
By delivering two or three different times, 
we were enabled to feed up the tops before 
they spoiled. They are of great value to 
milch cows and their value as such greatly 
reduces the expense of raising the crop. 
With perfect conditions of soil, weather and 
cultivation, a larger yield can be obtained 
than we had. The season was the driest 
I ever saw. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 

The federal census figures secured last 
year, covering the beet sugar industry, 
have just been made public. The bulletin 
states that in ’99 there were 31 beet sugar 
factories in the U S, representing an in- 


BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 
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vested capital of $20,959,000, and producing 
71,427 long tons (2240 lbs each) of beet 
sugar, valued at $7,324,000. This small 
product for the amount of capital invested 
was due largely to the fact that the sea- 
s0n was an unsatisfactory one for the sugar 
beet crop. In addition to the factories 
operated in the census year six were under 
construction. 





I want to know something about the fruit 
lends of Cuba for growing oranges, pine- 
apples and bananas. What is average price 
of new and old land, and is the native help 
satisfactory? Reply through these col- 
umns.—[W. J., Canada. 





American Agriculturist is a great boon 
to all engaged in agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Your advance knowledge as to crops, 
fruits and otherwise and where located 
each year is of great value.—[Franklin 
Salisbury, Greene Co, N Y. 








ACME Pulverizing 












e8474.5- 





poses. - “Made entirel 


Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler 


SENT ON TRIAL 
To be returned at my expense if 
not satisfactory. 
Sodtiver treo on beand at How eek, 
i Chicago, 
Louisville, 
KansasCity, 


Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc. 


Sizes 3 to 13 1-2 Feer 


“cheapest Riding Harrow 


~—<s=0n earth. We also make walking 
eeuene ACTES. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
~nzfrss= izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 
y of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE Hi. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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No 71?—Canopy top surrey with oil burner 
75. Same as sells for 835 more than our price. t! 





8 guarantee of quality at a reasonable price. 





‘HOW MUCH GAN I SAVE? 


This is a question that every man should ask Land when it? 
comes to a business proposition. For instance, ‘ve manufacture 

vehicles and harness and sell them to 
factory at wholesale prices. On this p n the saving to you is} 


about 35 


w dealer or agent a) 
, \ a you yoy, us for { the same qualit; 


} ine <7 saving! W We =a 178styles of veliicles 
styles of harness and are the 
{ y largest manufacturers of vehicles 
Dd J A _=_ and harness in the world sell ee 

» 2 a the consumer exclusively. 
) make every ws =e ae and ship 
lamps. co our goods anywhere for examina- 
ps. Price complete with pole or shafts. ieee poutine ae, 
‘ _ e the advan’ 


igus, latest st: &c. Above aH have ye 
MR tnt catalogue F me 


(ELKHART CARRIAGE & & HARNESS "MANUFACTURING CO., | Elkhart, Indiana, 8%. As good as sells for 630. 









ou direet from our) 
cents 25 that is, you would have to paya$ 
ut that muc. 4 


s not this item wort 















- > 
of large seiection, newest No, 180— Doub ore, PeEy | ; 
x. — ? 



































WECANT TRINEA BALANCE” 





on this vehicle. The quality outweighs the price. __The ange 
always in your favor on our line.» \Why?—Because w roe we ti the 
them to you direct at 


highest grade_of geats<and 


dealer. 


pri a saving you the two profit§ of the jobber and 


Besides all thi9 we send any ve- SS 


hicle on 10 days free trial. If not entirely; 


satisfactory, return if: 


S) Can you ask more? 
iS) Kalamazoo G 


at our expense. 


rite for catalog, 
and Harness C 
Box 60 » mses Company, | 























Kee 








NO MONE’ wee: not ask you to send one 


er find equal to buggie 





@ guarantee safi livery of every buggy. 


MkRvin Smit Con be Seaiae oon nee 


00 Buys a Good Bugsy. 


When a you buy from first hands where an agent don’t receive a profit. 
have no agents. Weall@wectt thous ‘That's Che reanon 

ne we can sell this buggy for 620.00 less is 

Wheels and gear, i, oe ole | 

Ls D On. length, (Whsela gay size wanted. 

Wwe: collar. Body 18 to 24 inches Wide, 65 in. long, Springs Springs 

Seat has ahigh solid panel back, with springs in 

- —— cloth or whip cord, (genuine leather €1.00extra.) Carpet for 

body,storm apron and boot. Rubber —— —_ lined with sectlar top Hing. Fe Nuk 


* -bneey look it —' —— found Pa cs Lecrbed and 
are retailed for 


— 


Sarevataeece ‘Our Guarantee ' 56 ls 
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Farm Stocks of Grain Moderate. 


Following its usual custom American Ag- 
riculturist presents a showing of the stocks 
of wheat, corn and oats remaining on the 
farm Mar 1, the estimates being based upon 
local returns made by our corps of county 
correspondents. It should be noted that 
while these estimates are primarily based 
upon the original estimates of crop pro- 
duction as made last fall, they are actual- 
ly independent estimates, and no office 
manipulation of figures is resorted to in 
order to make the balance between the 
two sets of figures harmonious. It is not 
regarded as any part of a crop reporter's 
duty to force a balance, and the fact that 
a discrepancy appears between the two sets 
of figures is evidence of honest effort to 
get at the facts without regard to con- 
sistency. The present returns of farm 
stocks of wheat, taken in connection with 
the recorded facts of distribution up to 
date, make it apparent that the estimate 
of last year’s wheat crop at 510,000,000 bu, 
made in Oct, when an admittedly bad har- 
vest had rendered local observers unduly 
pessimistic, was too low. The estimate 
was probably at least 10% too small and 
in the calculation that follows the crop of 
700 is placed at 560,000,000 bu. 

A consolidation of present local _ esti- 
mates makes it appear that on Mar 1 
there remained on the farms 133,000,000 bu 
of wheat, or 23% of the actual crop of ’00. 
This figure includes all wheat now held on 
the farm, whether grown last year or from 
previous harvests, and whether held for 
sale, consumption or seed, but it does not 
* include any wheat which has .left first 
hands and not yet appeared in the com- 
mercial visible supply. The present re- 
serve is 31,000,000 bu smaller than report- 
ed at this date last year and with the 
single exception of '97 is the smallest spring 
farm reserve reported since the organiza- 
tion of the American Agriculturist crop re- 
porting service in '94. The reserve thus 
annually reported since ’94 is as follows: 


WHEAT ON FARMS MARCH 1, PAST EIGHT YEARS. 





% Bushels % Bushels 

94, — 168,000,000 °98, 26.7 157,000,000 
95, 29.8 154,000,000 °’99, 29.1 204,000,000 
96, — 145,000,000 ’00, 29.0 164,000,000 
"97, 26.4 124,000,000 '01, 23.8 133,000,000 
Supplementing recorded facts of distri- 


bution during the year by estimates made 
by this journal it is possible to present a 
tabulation showing the wheat supply and 
distribution of the year. While such a 
showing is necessarily tentative, yet it is 
of decided value in furnishing evidence by 
which can be. guaged the general accuracy 
of the estimates of crop production. In the 
following table are assembled the various 
data of supply and distribution of the year, 
estimates of crop production and stocks be- 
ing from the reports of American Agricul- 
turist; commercial stocks are from. the 
tabulation of the Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin; exports from official records; seed 
on the usual rate, and consumption at the 
usually accepted figure. 


WHEAT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Supply Bushels 
Commercial stocks, Mar 1, ’00..... 92,000,000 


Farm stocks, Mar 1, ’00..........-.164,000,000 
CPG GE Wice kecccsovcee abeeeedcds - «560,000,000 
816,000,000 

Distribution 


Consumption, ’00-’01.......cecee0 0 \ 
Exports, Mar 1, ’00-Feb 28, ’01.....184,000,000 
Commercial stocks, Mar 1, ’01...... 97,000,000 


Seed, spring and winter, ’00........ 67,000,000 
Farm stocks, Mar 1, ’01............ 133,000,000 
2 831,000,000 


This statement shows a distribution of 
15,000,000 bu in excess of apparent supply, 
a figure while sufficient to indicate that the 
crop of '00 was fully 660,000,000 bu, is not 
enough to invalidate the substantial accu- 
racy of the showing. This difference may 
be readily accounted for by annual varia- 
tions in the supply of flour on hand and in 
the indefinite but considerable amount of 
wheat in process of: distribution between 
the farm and the commercial visible stocks. 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent farm stock of wheat by states, as re- 
ported by our county correspondents. It 
may be noted that the supply yet on the 
farm in the spring wheat district is a very 
large percentage of the crop grown. This 
is due to the fact that farmers have held 
as much good wheat as possible for seed, 
and in addition there is a considerable quan- 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


tity of a quality so low as to be practically 
unmarketable. 
FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT BY STATES. 


Bushels Bushels 
N E, 41,000 Ia, 7,052,000 
. eA 2,132,000 Mo, 4,785,000 
Pa, 6,146,000 Kan, 21,231,000 
Tex, 4,200,000 Neb, 7,862,000 
Ark, 04,000 . 6,962,000 
Tenn, 2,901,000 SD, 6,448,000 
W Va, 1,207,000 Cal, 4,069,000 
Ky, 2,670,000 Ore, 3,292,000 
Ohio, 1,894,000 Wash, 4,836,000 
Mich, 2,968,000 Okla, 3,719,000 
Ind, 1,632,000 Other, 12,045,000 
Ill, 3,137,000 —_—__ 
Wis, 4,452,000 Total, 132,645,000 
Minn, 16,260,000 


FARM STOCKS OF OATS NOT BURDENSOME,. 


The farm reserves of oats are reported at 
299,000,000 bu or 36.0 per cent of the preceding 
crop. Last year the percentage was 37.1 and 
the farm holdings 322,000,000 bu. The con- 
sumption of this grain has been upon a 
very liberal scale during the past 12 months, 
and the present reserve indicates that the 
balance now between production and con- 
sumption is well adjusted. 

OATS RESERVES REPORTED MAR l. 


Bushels Bushels 
1895, 254,000,000 1899, 281,000,000 
1896, 415,000,000 1900, 322,000,000 
1897, 286,000,000 1901, 299,000,000 
1898, 291,000,000 


CORN RESERVES NEARLY NORMAL. 


Present returns indicate a corn reserve on 
the farm very little changed from that of 
last year and equaling 37.7 per cent of the 
crop. The crop was very slightly smaller 
than that of the preceding year, but the 
open character of the past winter neces- 
sitated a little less than the usual farm 
feeding, so that the present reserve is re- 
ported at 825,000,000 bu, against 862,000,000 
bu at this date a year ago. The farm corn 


reserve as reported at the annual investi- 
gation in recent years has been as follows: 
FARM STOCKS OF CORN. 


% Bushels % Bushels 
"94 =38.4 661,000,000 ’98 40.7 743,000,000 
"95 39.0 563,000,000 "99 38.9 711,000,000 
"96 46.6 1,061,000,000 ’00 39.0 862,000,000 
97 47.8 1,084,000,000 "01 37.7 825,000,000 
FARM RESERVES OF CORN BY STATES. 
Bushels Bushels 
a 5,495,000 Kan, 41,901,000 
Pa, 12,922,000 Neb, 75,817,000 
Tex, ° 32,713,000 N D, 73,000 
Ark, 18,761,000 S D, 10,414,000 
W Va, 6,475,000 Cal, — 251,000 
Ky, 33,238,000 Ore, 46,000 
oO, 48,479,000 Wash, 47,000 
Mich, 17,898,000 Other, | 73,226,000 
Wis, 19,896,000 . —_—_—_—_— 
Minn, 14,525,000 Total, 825,333,000 
Ia, 152,911,000 


Commercially the important corn reserves 
are those held in the seven so-called surplus 
states, as it is from this district that the 
general commercial supply must be drawn. 
Such a showing, in comparison with pre- 
vious years, is given in the following table: 
SHOWING OF CORN IN THE BIG SURPLUS STATES, 





1899 1900 1901 

O, 37,572,000 42,055,000 48,479,000 
Ind, 48,725,000 54,133,000 57,898,000 
Ill, 77,535,000 113,488,000 109,549,000 
Ta, 105,731,000 134,488,000 152,911,000 
Mo, 62,790,000 60,863,000 71,623,000 
Kan, 40,187,000 89,807,000 41,901,000 
Neb, 59,537,000 91,043,000 75,817,000 

Total, 432,077,000 585,559,000 558,178,000 


It will be noted that east of the Missouri 
river the surplus is larger than last year, 
but that following the short crop in Kan 
and Neb the present farm stock is small, 

The present farm holdings of corn are 
small only when compared with the great 
surplus following the extraordinary crops 











All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
repairs, 
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of Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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100 Styles to select from. 
Direct to consumer from 
manufacturer. 


The King Harness Co.,Mirs. 
426 Church St. Owego, N.Y. 
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TRAGELESS HARNESS 
8 AKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 


8. F. BAKER & co., Burnt Hills, N.Y. 
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conquer the ugliest horse you 
ever Owned PRICE 60 CENTS. 
It's worth that to conquer your horse 

isrit. It? EVERY HORSE OWNER NEEDS IT. 


JESSE BEERY. Pleasant Hill,Ohia 
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of.’95 and '96, and while the surplus in first 
hands cannot be considered large it is ample 
for probable wants and represents a healthy 
relation between demand and supply. It is 
notable also in that in connection with the 
record of the preceding year it seems to 
mark a permanent. annual distributive 
demand of above 2,000,000,000 bu. 


Wheat Apparently Wintered Well. 


So far as it is possible to judge before 
the advent of growing weather the wheat 
crop has gone through the winter in good 
condition. The winter may be character- 
ized in a general way as having been mild 
and with less than the usual snow and 
rainfall and there has been very little. se- 
vere weather to cause winter killing. The 
marked characteristic of the season in al- 
most all parts of the wheat belt has been 
the uniformity of temperature, neither ex- 
cessively cold nor unduly open, and with 
very few periods of wide sudden range. 
Until the first week in Mar the amount 
of snow protection was limited, but as the 
bare ground experienced but little of alter- 
nate freezing and thawing this lack of cov- 
ering was unimportant. Practically the 
only exception to the rule and the only 
district where claims of winter damage are 
yet made by our correspondents lies in 
Tenn and Ky and the-southern or river 
counties of O and Ind. Here there has 
been considerable thawing by day and 
freezing by night with a probability of 
some resulting damage. In all other wheat 
districts our correspondents are almost 
unanimous in their belief that the plant has 
passed the winter up to the present time 
in unusually good shape. 

Complaint of damage from Hessian fly 
is widely scattered,*and comes from a much 
larger area than last year. It should be 
noted, however, that this damage is al- 
most everywhere confined to the early 
sown fields, and as the bulk of the crop 
Was sown very late the impartance of fly 
reports may easily be overestimated. The 
possibility of a spring brood developing 
early enough to find lodgment in the late 
sown grain exists, but unless this occurs 
the fly loss is apt to be much less serious 
than last year. 

The late seeding, which was practiced in 
order to evade fly ravage, resulted in much 
less than the average growth and develop- 
ment before winter began, but the mild 
character of the winter prevented any seri- 
ous killing out. The small fall growth 
makes fields at this date, where uncovered, 
look rather bare, but generally the stand is 
good and to all appearances the root 
growth is good. East of the Mississippi 
river, with the exception. of the Ohio river 
counties, the opinion of local county ob- 
servers may be summed up as wholly fa- 
vorable in spite of some fly damages and 
the small fall growth of the plant. West 
of that stream and especially in Kan and 
Okla the general opinion is that the pres- 
ent position of the crop is fully as good 
as was the case at this time last year, 
and recent rains and snows furnishing an 
abundarice of early moisture corrects the 
only note of apprehension. 

The extent to which fly damage will 
modify the present favorable local impres- 
sion of the crop can be only known after 
a period of growing weather shall have 
been experienced, but the appearance of 
this pest is noted in every state from Ohio 
to Kan, and its ravages may easily become 
the decisive factor in crop results, though 
the character of seeding and the season 
since indicate otherwise. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Greased Heels—H. H.,(N Y) has a mare 
that has greased heels. The fetlock joints 
are swollen. Poultice the heels with linseed 
meal made into a poultice with hot water. 
Change once a day and continue for a 
week, then mix 2 oz oxide of zinc with 4 
oz vaseline and rub on q little once a day. 
Hand rub the legs and put on a bandage 
at night. Also mix 4 oz sulphate of iron 
and 4 oz nitrate of potassium, divide into 
24 doses and give one twice a day in bran 
mash. Repeat this quantity if needed. 


Warts—R. H. W. (N Y) has a horse that 
has warts above and on the eyelid. Also 
a cow that has a hard bunch on her throat. 
For the warts take a blunt knife and scrape 
off the scurf of the warts, then apply a lit- 
tle terchloride of antimony with a feather. 
Be very careful that it does not get into 




















FIELD AND STABLE 


the eye. Repeat every third day until it is 
lower than the surrounding skin, then mix 
2 dr oxide of zinc- with 1 oz vaseline and 
apply a little once a day to heal it. For 
the cow mix 2 dr biniodide of mercury with 
2 0z vaseline. Rub on a little once a week. 


Heaves—L. D. (Va) wants to know if 
there is any cure for heaves in horses. 
There is no sure cure for this disease, but 
the animal can be helped by feeding on 
good clean oats, bran and a little good 
hay, not more than 10 ibs of hay in 24 
hours. Water before feeding, also give 1 
oz Fowler’s solution of arsenic in small 
bran mash at night. Continue for one month, 
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then skip a month and give again. A hors 
so treated will do his work as well or al- 
most as well as if he did not have the 
disease, 


Punches—H. F. T. (N Y) has a heifer 


that has a bunch on her nose and one on 
both inside and outside of one of her legs. 
Also a mare that has thick leg. Puncture 
the bunches and inject tincture of iodine 
into them once every third day until they 
disappear. - For the mare, mix 4 oz sulphate 
of iron and 4 oz nitrate of potassium; di- 
vide into 24 doses. Give one at night in 
bran mash vntil all are taken. Hand-rub 
the leg well and put on a bandage at night, 
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“For FEEDING HOGS 


Get the pigs on Victor Corn and Oat Feed as soon 
If you are selling shoats only, they 
will soon be of good size and weight. 
hold them over to fatten, see that they gain every 
day. Hog raising is business from the start, and 


each day should record a profit. 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed Insures a Profit, 


GENTLEMEN: —Your Victor Corn and Oat Feed is a first-class feed for 
Have been feeding it for the past two years, and never had my 
1 cannot recommend it too highly. 
Sold only in Sealed and Branded Sacks. 
analysis of contents, showing guaranteed per cent. of Protein, 
If your dealer does not keep Victor Corn and Oat Feed send his name 
and get a free copy of ‘‘Feeding for Flesh.’’ 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Blidg., Chicago. 
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FRIENDSHIP, N. Y. 


F.C. SMALLEY. 
Each sack stamped with 























Corn Planter 
MENGEL Something new, ors 
justable holes in planter plate, Corn 
cultivators, plows, steel 
= rollers, mowers, rakes, 
tedders, feed cut- 









a ters, feed milla, corn 

> shellers, wood saws. 

Engines 3 to 25 h.p. 

pm mounted or station- 

ary. Horse powers 
and separaters. 


THE MESSINCER MFC. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 


656506 


Meat smoked in afew hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious paver, 


Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Sen 
for circular. E, ERAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 
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White Russian Oats, 50c, 


Beardless Barley, 75c; Sorghum, $1.25 per bu.; Dwart 

Essex Rape, 6c per ib.; Red Cob Ensilage Corn (10 bu. 

lots), 65c per bu. Bags lic each, extra. : 
Medina, Ohio. 


THE 0. C, SHEPARD CO., 





SEASHORE FARM FOR SALE Am savengrse 

from esterly, R. 
I., on line proposed electric road, in fine state of cultiva- 
tion. New buildings. Excellent sites for summer cot- 
tages, best of market for early vecetables. For full_par- 
tienlars write FRANK W. COY, Real Estate, 
Insurance, Westerly, R. I. 


Crayon and Pastel Work | 


Taucht complete by mail for $2.00 by an artist of 10 years’ 
experience. Write for particulars with stamp. GEO. 
STEPHENSON, Teacher of Art, Newark, N. Ye 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





' LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... 5M B5Y4) AVY g) .36Y4) 2494) 24, 
New York.......-. 805g) .77 | 49 | .4334/ .30%,/ .29 
Boston .....+- +++ — | .4934) .4534) .36 | Sot, 
EER .78%4| .71 | 41 | 38° | 28 | .24% 
BtLouis.... .....) .73%q) .70%! 40 | 35%) 126%) .25 
Minneapolis. .... 7449] .6420] .3414| .3454/ .27 | *.23% 
Liverpool........ 61g) 8434] 53%] .51Y4) — ne 











At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
rather dull, price changes narrow, specula- 
tive interest not pronounced. No particu- 
larly new developments can be noted, and 
while support of the market is indifferent, 
the undercurrent of feeling seems to be one 
of fair confidence in a maintenance of 
prices around 75@77ic p bu. Perhaps the 
most discussed feature was the statistics 
going around relative to March farm re- 
serves. Our own figures are presented on an- 
other page of American Agriculturist, and 
throw much light upon distribution of the 
latest crop and present reserves. They in- 
dicate that the amount of wheat in the U 
S available for the world’s markets be- 
tween now and July 1 should not prove es- 
pecially burdensome, on the assumption 
that exports of wheat and flour will be lib- 
eral. Cables show general quietude in the 
European markets. 

About the usual amount of corn was in 
the country in early Mar, according to 
American Agriculturist’s report of farm 
stocks on another page, apparently some- 
what larger than two or three years ago, 
but nearly 50,000,000 bu smaller than in Mar, 
06. The corn market here at Chicago has 
been a quiet affair, prices indifferently sup- 
ported, Mar sagging to a shade less than 
40c p bu, but cash lots relatively a little 
better and May holding well above 4ic 
much of the time. The visible supply of 
corn in public warehouses is about as usual 
at this season of year, but western stocks 
will decrease rapidly upon opening of lake 
navigation. Europe is buying corn freely, 
not only in this country, but also in Ar- 
gentina. Outside domestic markets are 
quiet, shipping demand good. 

Oats market rather active and unsettled, 
deferred deliveries weaker than cash lots, 
which were in fairly good demand, most- 
ly on home account. No 2 in store quot- 
able around 25c p bu, May 25@25%c, July 
fractional discount. 

Rye dull under restricted offerings, mar- 
ket nearly steady, shipping orders small. 
No 2 in store 51@51%c p bu, May nominally 
514é6c. 

Barley has shown a little more activity, 
offerings fair, demand good, especially for 
the better grades. Poor to fair 4¢@50c p bu 
by sample, good to extra 52@58c. 

The flaxseed market has been a small af- 
fair, receipts meager, demand indifferent, 
sparing sales around $1.53@1.55 p bu for No 
1 cash. In futures, the undertone seems to 
be one of easiness, this extending to new 
crop deliveries, with Sept around 1.15. 

Timothy seed more active and unsettled, 
prices weak and firm in turn, contract 
prime quotable at $4.10@4.15 p 100 Ibs. Clo- 
ver seed in moderate favor on the basis of 
10.75 p 100 Ibs for contract prime, Hunga- 
rian 85c@1.05, millet 1@1.15, buckwheat 1@ 
1.15. 

At New York, nothing especially new to 
note in the grain market. Trade rather 
quiet. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 80%c p bu, corn 49c, oats 30%6c, rye 
58@59c, western barley 52@6ic, do state 46@ 
48c, prime clover seed 94%.@10%c p lb, tim- 
othy seed $4@4.75 p 100 Ibs. Flour continues 
quiet. Fancy spring patents 4.20@4.75 p bbl, 
do winter 4.10@4.30, spring straights 3.75@ 
3.90, do winter 3.40@3.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 








" LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1901] 1900} 1901) 1900} 1901] 1900 
Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. | $6.00] $5.85 $6.10] $5.15] $5.00) $5.90 


New York ...........| 5.7%}. 6.00) 6.25] 5.40) 5.06] 6.25 
BUMS... 2.0024. ...| 5.63] 5.75) €.25) 5.35} 5.00) 6 50 
Kansas City ......... 5.75) 5.60) 5.90) 4.95) 4.75) 5.75 
_ Pittsburg.... .......1 6.601 560° 610° 535! 5.50) 650 





At Chicago, cattle salesmen have really 
had little occasion for fault finding, consid- 


ering the liberal numbers received day by 
day and the ready outlet for everything 
at all merchantable. A feature of the mar- 
ket is the excellent inquiry on foreign ac- 
count. Exporters have bad good orders, 
and while few cattle brought really high 
prices, large numbers have crossed. the 
seales at 5.90 downward to 5.25; dressed 
beef and shipping steers active at 4.25@5. 


Fancy beef steers, @585@600 Canners, e2 425 
Good to extra, 500@5 75 Feeders, selected, 415@ 475 
Common to fair, 400@4 65 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. S00@ 425 
Native heifers. 87! 75 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2OO0@ 5 20 


Fair to choice cows, 275@400 Calves, veal, 450@ 625 
Poor to fancy bulls, 200@i25 Milch cows,each, 2500@50 00 


Large numbers of hogs have changed 
hands at $6@6.15, the best prices yet 
reached, although buyers as @ rule object 
to outside figures and manage to buy a 
great many hogs at 5.95 downward to 5.80, 
common rough lots usual discount. Late 
Mar prices are the highest in seven years, 
6.15 being reached in Oct, ’94. In Mar, ’93, 
8:55 was paid. All classes of buyers take 
hold freely, some of the recent strength be- 
ing attributed to the bulge in mess pork, 
which, by the way, was accompanied by 
frequent sharp price reactions. 

Fair activity is noted in the sheep mar- 
ket at current prices. These are on the ba- 
sis of $5@5.50 for fair to choice lambs and 
4.50@5 for good to choice ewes and straight 
heavy wethers. 

At New York, cattle of good quality in 
demand. Common to choice steers sold at 
$4.25@5.50 » 100 Ibs, fat stags 4@4.70, bulls 
3@4.25, cows 2@3.70, do extra fat 4@4.40. 
Veal calves in fair demand at steady prices. 
Common to prime veals sold at 4.50@7.50, 
tops 7.75. Sheep and lambs steady to firm. 
Common to prime sheep sold at 4@5, fancy 
export grades 5.30, culls 3.50, common to 
prime lambs 5.55@6.15, fancy 6.20, culls 4.50 
@4.60. Hogs firm and higher at 6.15@6.40. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported slow at last 
week's prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 80 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Good 190 to 19M ber SORES Poor to geod fat cows, “1 i@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ihe, 410@465 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 0a4 65 
semmeturin™ ais seams cove, BRS. <p ones 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 50 faa" 5 006 75 

Hogs generally steady. Monday of this 
week 40 double decks came in. Medium 
droves sold at $6.15@6.20, yorkers 6@6.10, 
heavy droves 6.10@6.12%, pigs 6.15. Sheep 
active at 4.50@5.35, lambs 5@5.90. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, liberal sales in the horse 
barns, market fairly active and all desirable 
animals firm in tone. Quotations are con- 
tinued as follows: 





Express and heavy draft............ $75@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks.....6......6.6++-5¥@125 
Carriage teams..... ......0. 000 eee e000 220@700 
errr ree T5@4iE 
SD PNGB occ. cic cs cc ccccccssccsceves 65a@175 
General PUPPOSE........ 2... eeevecescees 85@70 
Western rangers.............+..-+-5-. 35@85 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Cheese Market. 

The situation in cheese circles continues 
healthy. Trade mainly in small orders, 
but considering the amount of stock in 
store, business is considered satisfactory. 
Some winter made lots are coming for- 
ward, but are irregular in quality and have 
to go at reduced prices. Export trade con- 
tinues fairly active in under grades. Desir- 
able skims steady, in fact, nearly all lines 
are held with confidence. 

New York State—At Rochester, choice 
twins 12c p Ilb.—At Buffalo, fcy new 12c, 
dairy made 10@l1lic, skims 3@5c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 11%@12\4c, flats 11@12c.--At Syra- 
cuse, family favorites 11@12c. 

At New York, a good, healthy trade. 
State fancy small colored 12%c p lb, do 
white 12@12%c, large colored 11%c, do white 
11@11\%c, ch 10%@11\%c, light skims 7%@9c, 
full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
steady. N Y full cream 12\%c p Ib, fair 
10% @12c, part skims 8@10c.—At Pittsburg, 
fey Ohio 12@12%4c, N Y 124%@12%4c, limbur- 
ger 13%@l1l4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. State 
flats 11%c p lb, twins 124%@13c, Young Amer- 
icas 13c, N Y cheddars 12%c.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 13%c, flats lic, limburger 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
12%@12%c p Ib, flats 12%@12\c. 

At Boston, fairly active at steady prices. 
N Y twins extra 12@12\c p Ib, firsts 10%4@ 
1i%ec, seconds 9@10c, Vt twins extra 12c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


firsts 10%@lltc, western twins extra 11@ 
11%c, fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 10% 
@llic., 

The Butter Market. 

A strong, healthy market is noted for 
choice, fresh made table butter, arrivals of 
such stock being quickly taken and in some 
instances quotations have been exceeded 
for espevially fine lots. Buyers are less 
critical, grades ordinarily going as firsts 
passing as extras. Cheaper stock, such as 
storage goods and process butter, have been 
in ample supply and prices irregular, ex- 
port trade ruling rather quiet. Home con- 
sumptive demand is good and dealers are 
anxious to keep this channel open, realiz- 
ing that the heavy spring output will soon 
be on the market. Quality of fresh made 
has shown improvement, a new milk flavor 
being detected in several shipments, 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ..........22 @22%c 23@23%4c 20%@21c 
1900 ..........24%@25 c 25@25%c 23%4@24c 
1899 ...:......22 @22%c 22@22%4c 20%@2ic 


New York State—At Rochester, extra El- 


gin cmy 24@25c p lb, do state 22@23c.—At 


Buffalo, fey prints 22%c, extra tubs 22@22%c, 
rolls 12@15c, dairy 10@18c.—At Albany, cmy 
tubs 22@23c, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@23c, prints 22 
24c, dairy 18@2l1c. 

At New York, receipts lighter and a 
good clearance effected. Cmy extra 22@ 
224%c p Ib, firsts 21@21%4c, seconds 19@20c, 
state dairy fcy 2lc, firsts 19@20c, seconds 
17@18c, western imt cmy fcy 18@18c, firsts 
16@l17c, rolls 11@14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
ruled firm under lighter supply. Extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 22%c p Ib, 
firsts 21@22c, ladle 12@14c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 25@25%4c, O and Pa cmy 21@ 
214%c, dairy 18%@19c, rolls 14@1l5c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
221%4@23%6c p Ib, state cmy 19@20c, dairy 12@ 
14c.—At Columbus, market active. Cmy 
tubs 2lc p ib, prints 22c, dairy 12%@lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fine fresh stock 
steady. Extra separator cmy 23@24c p Ib, 
firsts 21@22c, extra gathered cmy 20@2Ic, 
firsts 19@20c, ladle 15@17c, dairy 21@2é4c, 
roll 14@lé6c. 

At Boston, a good demand for choice, 
fresh stock. Vt and N H cmy extra 23c p 
Ib, do N Y¥ 22%4@23c, western 22@22\éc, firsts 
20@22c, June make 15@20c, Vt dairy extra 
20c, do N Y 19@20c, firsts 18@19c, seconds 
16@17c, western imt cmy 13%@l5c, ladle 
13%@l4c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers iy consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. , 

At New York, fancy varieties firm, com- 
mon grades not especially active. Spitz 
$3@5 p bbl, state Spy 2.50@4, Ben Davis 
2.50@4, Baldwins 2.50@2.50, Greenings 2.50@ 
4.50, Russets 2.25@3. 

At Boston, offerings somewhat lighter 
and trade fairly active. Northern Spy $2.50 
@3.50 p bbl, Baldwins 2.50@3.25, No 2 Bald- 
wins and Greenings 1.50@2.25, Talman 
Sweets 1.50@2.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, rather quiet. Choice mar- 
row $2.35 p bu, medium 2.10, pea 2.07%@ 
2.10, red kidney 1.75@2.15, white kidney 2.35, 
yellow eye 2.55@2.57%4, Cal lima 3.95@4, im- 
ported marrow 2.20@2.25. . 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, slightly more active. Ch 
to fcy evap’d apples 5@6%c p Ib, poor to 
prime 3@456c, sun-dried 2%@3%c, chops $1@ 
1.65 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 40@90c, evap’d 
raspberries 19@20c p Ib, blackberries 6@ 
6%4c, huckleberries 14@l5c, cherries 14@15c. 

At Chicago, choice evap’d raspberries 
firm, apples in moderate supply and quiet. 
Ch to fcy evap’d apples 5@6%4c-p Ib, fair to 
prime 3%@4%c, southern 3%@4\%c, sun- 
dried 24%2.@3%c, chopped ic, cores and skins 
%c, evap’d raspberries 19@20%c, sun-dried 


18%c. 
Eggs. 
At New York, receipts heavy, but strong 
advices from interior points and some 





‘ 





storage demand have kept the situation 
healthy. Nearby fcy 14@1lic p dz, av prime 
18@13%c, western 18c, southern 12@13c, 
western 11@12c, duck eggs 25@30c, goose 
eges 65@70c. 

At Boston, receipts have ruled heavy, but 
prices generally well sustained. Nearby 
fcy 15@16c p dz, eastern 124%@l4c, Vt and 
N H li4c, Mich, Ind, etc, 13%c, western 12 
@13c, southern 12%@12%c. 


Fresh Fruits, 


At New York, citrus fruits generally 
firm, strawberries in good demand. Fey 
Cal oranges $2.25@3 p bx, ch 2@2.75, fcy 
Fla oranges 3.50@4.50, ch 2.50@3, Fla grape 
fruit 4.50@6.50, do Cal 2.50@3.50, tangerines 
5@6.50, Fla pineapples 4@5 p cra 30 to 24, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6@8.50 p bbl, do Jer- 
sey 1@2 p cra, Fla strawberries 35@40c p qt. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand good. Bran $19.50 
@21 p ton, middlings 20@21, red dog 20, lin- 
seed meal 28.50, cottonseed meal 25,, screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 87%@90c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.08@1.12, coarse 
corn meal 93@96c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply generally liberal. 
Frime timothy 92%@95c p 100 lbs, Nol 
87144@90c, No 2 82%@85c, No 3 75@77\4ec, 
clover 72%4.@75c, do mixed 771%4@80c, no 
grade 60@70c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw 
75@85c. 

At Boston, steady under moderate ar- 
rivals. Prime timothy $18.60@19 p ton, No 
1 17@18, No 2 15.50@16, No 3 14@15, ch fine 
14@15, clover mixed 14@14.50, prime straw 
17.50@18.50, tangled rye 10@12, oat 9@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, stocks of old sugar nearly 
exhausted, syrup firm. Sugar quotably 10@ 
12c p 1b, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, no arrivals of new sugar, last 
season’s stock fairly active. Ch sugar 1214 
@lic p Ib, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Onions. 


At New York, market not especially ac- 
tive. Ct and L I white $3@5.50 p bbl, red 
3@3.50,. yellow 3@3.75, Orange Co yellow 2.75 
@3 p bag, red 2.50@3.25, state and west- 
ern yellow 2.75@3 p bbl, red 2.75, Bermuda 
2.50@3 p cra. 

At Boston, tone of market easy. State 
yellow -$3.50@4 p bbl, or 1.20@1.25 p bu, Ha- 


vana 3 p cra. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, continue in liberal supply 
and prices rule shade lower. State and 
western, in bulk $1.25@1.75 p 180 lbs, state 
1.50@1.75 p sack, Jersey sweets 1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, Bermuda 3@6. 

At Boston, supply ample, demand slack. 
Houlton Green Mts extra 68@65c p bu, do 
Aroostook. 60@63c,. Hebrons 58@60c, Dako- 
ta Red 47@50c, York state round white 50c, 
do long 45c, Mich and Wis white 45@50c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals promptly taken 
at shade higher prices. Live fowls 1l%c p 
lb, chickens 10%4c, roosters 7%c, turkeys 
11%c, ducks 60@90c p pair, geese $1.12@1.62, 
pigeons 35@40c, fresh-packed turkeys 7@ 
10%c p lb d w, broilers 18@35c, roasting 
chickens 9@1l6c, fowls 64%4@lic, old roosters 
6@6%c, capons 10@16c, ducklings 20@22c, 
squabs 1.50@2.75 p dz, frozen turkeys 7@ 
llc p Ib, broilers 13@17c, chickens 7@12c, 
fowls 8@9%c, ducks 12@13c. 

At Boston, market has evinced a firm 
tcne. Live fowls 10@10%c p lb, roosters 6c, 
chickens 7@9c, northern and eastern fowls 
10@18c, chickens 10@16c, ducks 12@l1l4c, 
geese 10@12c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz, western 
dry packed turkeys 8@12c p Ib, chickens 
9@13c, fowls 9@10%4c, capons 10@14c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 8@9c, frozen turkeys. 9@12c, 
chickens 11@12c, fowls 10c. 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, arrivals of choice stock 
well taken. Brussels sprouts 5@12c p qt, 
beets 75c p bbl, carrots 75c@$1, cabbage 15 
@18 p ton, celery 30@75c p dz behs, cauli- 
flower 2@3 p bskt, egg plant 1@3 p bx, kale 
25@65c p bbl, parsnips 1, squash 1@2, spin- 
ach 25@75c, turnips 80@90c, tomatoes 1.50 
@4 p carrier, string beans 2.50@5.50 p cra, 
Cal asparagus 5@8 p dz bchs. 

Wool. 

The wool market has evinced a firm tone 
and a very fair volume of business is re- 
ported. Prices show- no appreciable ad- 


vance, but holders believe the bottom has 
been reached and have turned down good- 
sized orders rather than accept figures cur- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


rent several weeks ago, claiming stocks 
cannot be duplicated at these rates. West- 
ern dealers continue firm in their views, 
which are said to be somewhat above the 
present range of quotations. All classes of 


mills are watching the market closely, and 


several large purchases have been made. 
Advices from the London sales indicate a 
strong tone, with a slight hardening tend- 
ency. to prices. Outlook on the whole is 
considered hopeful. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, white 
wheat 76@78c p bu, No 1 white oats 28@30c, 
rye 55@56c, barley 45@46c, corn meal $21@ 
22 p ton, bran 19@£0, middlings 20@21, hay 
17@19. Apples 2@2.50 p bbl, cranberries 9@ 
11, honey 16c p lb. Beans 1.75@2.50 p bu, 
carrots 25c, onions 1@1.25, radishes 18@20c 
p dz bchs. Fresh eggs lic p dz, live chick- 
ens 9% p lb, fowls 9c, turkeys 9@10c, chick- 
ens 10@1llc d w, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 2.@ 
138c, geese 10@llcq; steers 7%@8'6c, veal 
calves 8@8i4c, hogs 64%. @6%c, sheep 7@10c. 


At Albany, potatoes $1.60@1.75 p_ bbl, 
white onions 4@6.25, red and yellow 3.75@ 
4.50, turnips 60@75c, beans 2.30@2.40 p bu. 
Apples 3 p bbié, cranberries 8@9. Fresh 
eges 17@19c p dz, live chickens 9@10c p Ib, 
or 10@1ic d w, broilers 22@25c, turkeys 12%@ 
14c, ducks 9@10c. Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 
33@35c, bran 20@20:50 p ton, cottonseed meal 
26, middlings 19@21, hay 15@19, rye straw 
14@15. 

At Buffalo, corn meal 95c@$1 p 100 Ibs, 
middlings 90c, bran 85c, timothy hay 13.50 
@17 p ton, clover 12@14, rye straw 9@10, 
oats 32@338c p bu. Fresh eggs 13@13%c p 
dz, live turkeys 9@lic p Ib, fowls 10%@l1lic, 
chickens 11@12c, ducks 12@13c, geese 9@10c, 
squabs 25@30c p pair, turkeys 9@138c p lb d 
Ww, capons 11@1l5ic, chickens 9@13c, fowls 9 
@12c. State potatoes 40@48c p-bu,. Mich..40 
@44c, beets 40@45c, carrots 40@50c, cabbage 
75c@1.15.p bbl, celery 50@60c_ p dz, bchs,. on- 
ions 1.15@1:50: p bu, parsnips 50@60c, squash 
50 p ton. Baldwin apples 3@350 ‘p _ bbl, 
Greenings 38@4, Spitz 4@5, Spys 4@4.50. 


At Syracuse, fresh eggs 14c p dz, live 
chickens 9@10c p lb, er 12@14c d w, broilers 
16@18c, turkeys 14@l5c. Potatoes 40@45c p 
bu, onions 75c@$1.50, turnips 26@40c, beans 
2.50@2.75, applies 75c@1.25. State corn 58c p 
bu, No 2 white oats. 34c, rye 60c, bran 20 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 25.25, middlings 19, hay 
16@19, rye straw 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At”: Philadelphia, 
timothy hay $13@17 p ton, mixed 13.50@14.50, 
rye straw 11@15.75, bran 19@19.50, No 2 
Penn red wheat 78%@79c p bu, corn 45% 
@45%c, oats 30144c. Fresh eggs 12@13c.p dz, 
live fowls 10@1llic p lb, chickens 10%@11'%c, 
ducks 13c, turkeys 10@lic, geese 11@12c, 
fowls 10@1lic d w, broilers 25@35c, chickens 
11@138c, capons 9@12c, turkeys 8%@12c. Gilli- 
flower apples 3.50@4 p bbl, Ben Davis 3@ 
3.50, Baldwins 3@3.50, Greenings 3@3.25, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6@8, Jersey 1@1.50 p 
cra, Fla oranges 1.75@2.50 p bx» grape fruit 
4@6, strawberries 30@40c p qt. York state 
potatoes 45@52c p bu, Mich 40@48c, onions 
90c@1.25. ‘Danish cabbage 12@18 p ton, do-. 
mestic 9@12, lettuce 1.50@3 p % bbl, toma- 
toes 1.50@3.50 p carrier, spinach 75c@1 Pp 
bbl, kale 65@80c. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes in bulk by car 
load 42@45c, do store sacked 53@55c, onions 
90c@$1.35, Danish cabbage 18@20 p ton, ch 
domestic 10@12, turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, car- 
rots 1.15@1.25, parsnips 1.25@1.50, beets 1.25 
@1.35, celery 40@80c p dz bchs, maple su- 
gar 9@10c p lb, new syrup 90c@1 p gal, old 
70@75c. King apples 3.50@3.75 p bbl, Spy 
3.50@3.75, Snows 3.25@3.50, Baldwins 3.25@ 
3.50, cranberries 7@10. No 2 yellow’ corn 
45@45i%4c p bu, oats 31%@32c, middlings 
18.50@19.50, bran 18.25@18.50, hay 14.50@16. 
Fresh eggs 12%.@1l4c p dz, live fowls 10%@ 
lic p lb, chickens 11@114c, turkeys 11@12¢, 
fowls 13@14c d w, chickens 14@1li5c. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, corn 42%c p bu, 
oats 2714c, rye 55c, bran $17@17.25 p ton, 
middlings 17@18, hay 9.50@14.50, clover 
mixed 11@12.50. Live steers 4.50@5.35 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 3@6.75, hogs 5.55@6, sneep 
3.50@4.50. Fresh eggs lic p dz, live chick- 
ens 9@10c p Ib, roosters 4%c, turkeys 8@ 
914c, ducks 10c. Fancy apples 3@3.50 p bbl, 
No 2’s 2.25@2.50, Fla oranges 2.75@3.25 p bx. 
Potatoes 35@42c p bu, onions 1.30, spinach 
80@35c, cabbage 14@16 p ton, lettuce 2@4 
p bbl. 

At Columbus, wheat 75@77c p bu, corn 





-it is practically diluted sewage. 
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40@42c, oats 26@28c, rye 50c, bran $17 p ton, 
shorts 16, middlings 18, screenings 16, tim- 
othy hay 13@14, clover 12@13. Steers $4.35@ 
4:75 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5@6, hogs 4.50 
@41.85, sheep 3.50@4.50, unwashed wool 15c 
p lb, medium washed 18c, green hides 6%4c. 
Fresh eggs 124%c p dz, live chickens 8%c p 
lb, or 94c d w, broilers 16c, turkeys 10@11c, 
ducks 10c. Potatoes 37@40c p bu, seed Rose 
49@42c, beans 1.80@1.95, onions 1.35@1.50, 
turnips 25@35c, cabbage 17@18 p ton. Cran- 
berries 7.50 p bbl, apples 3.25@3.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 45¢ p 
bu, oats 30@3014c, rye 58c, hay $14.50@16.50 
p ton, clover mixed 13.50@15, bran 18.50@ 
19.50, middlings 18@18.50, cottonseed meal 
25@26. Fresh eggs 12@12%c p dz, live chick- 
ens 11@12c p lb, fowls 10@10%c, ducks 12@ 
13c, turkeys 9@l4c, or 11@14c d w, chickens 
10@12c, ducks 12@18c, capons 10@14c. Ap- 
ples 1.50@3.25 p bbl, cranberries 7@9, Fla 
oranges 2@3 p bx, strawberries 20@30c p at. 
Potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 1.20@1.25, spin- 
ach 25@30c, cabbage 2@2.50 p cra, celery 50 
@70c p dz bchs. 





Adulteration of Food Products, 


Articles used for human food and drink 
are often adulterated more largely than the 
public is aware. In the fifth annual report 
of food products by the Ct agri sta at New 
Haven, the results of the examination of 
1339 articles are given. Of 246 samples of 
milk analyzed, four were found to be adul- 
terated by the addition of borax,-nine oth- 
ers by formaldehyde and seven by either 
watering or skimming or both. The use 
of preservatives in cream was much more 
prevalent. Of eight samples tested, four 
contained either borax or formaldehyde. 

Of 150 samples of lard, 10 were adulterat- 
ed with cottonseed oil and beef stearin: In 
one case lard oil used by bakers for cook- 
ing doughnuts was adulterated with coal 
oil or kerosene. About 40% of all the brands 
of olive ‘oil examined were adulterated with 
cottonseed oil. Several samples of pre- 
serves, ‘‘guaranteed absolutely pure,’ were 
found to contain benzoic acid and-coal tar 
dyes. 

Baking powders are divided into: several 
classes: Cream of tartar powders, phos- 
phate powders and alum and alum-phos- 
phate powders. The latter are the cheap- 
est, but there.is much controversy as to 
their healthfulness. Of 76 brands of bak- 
ing powder.seven were adulterated with 
plaster or gypsum. About 32% of the dif- 
ferent brands of cream of tartar on the 
market are variously adulterated with 
starch, alum and phosphates. 

The analysis.of water for table use as 
sold>in bottles and jugs shows that much 
of it is not above suspicion, while some of 
It is. quite 
likely that many of the waters have been 
affected by. drainage from. distant houses, 
barnyards and cultivated fields, where ma- 
nure or some other form of fertilizer had 
been used. Y 








Farmers with Green. Manners is what 
little Alice called a book which she picked 
up off the table. At first nobody caught 
on, and I was saying to myself, “What in 
the world does the child mean—'Farmers 
with Green Manners’?” But. somehow the 
title sounded a little familiar. Then Friend 
Hilbert began to shake. One after anoth- 
er they caught on. It was the Orange Judd 
Co’s excellent work entitled “Farming 
with Green Manures.” And, by the way, 
Friend Hilbert has been reading the book 
over and over, and building some tremen- 
dous air castles-on this subject. He says 
that next‘year, instead of taking-four or 
five acres to grow 1000 bu potatoes, he is 
going to follow the teachings of that book 
and get-1000 bu from one acre.—[A. L 
Root, Ohio. 





Tt am a late subscriber to American Agri- 
culturist and find it of great help. I began 
farming last year and always look forward 
to the coming of American Agriculturist. 
1 seldom read it without finding ay | 
that helps me out in things I am puzzl 
over.—[Charles H. Dawson, St Lawrence 
Co, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mr H. F. Hurlbut of East Freetown, 
Mass, writes: “I used Bowker’s ‘Boxal* 
on potatoes and had a good crop; no rust 
or blight on the tops. It killed the potato 
bugs as well as paris green and. did not 
burn the leaves.”’ 















































































48s (28) USEFUL INFORMATION 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Pres McKinley is planning to take an ex- 
tended tour of the country, this summer, 
traversing nearly half the states and terri- 
tories of the Union and covering over 
12,000 miles. The president will start 
Apr 30 and will be accompanied by 
his entire cabinet, the seat of govt 
being for six weeks aboard this elaborate- 
ly equipped train. From Washington the 
train will cross Tex, N M and Ariz to Cal, 
thence northerly to Ore and Wash, then 
through Ida, the Yellowstone, Utah, Col, 
Kan, Mo, Ia and from Duluth, Minn, the 
party will sail to Buffalo, N Y, to attend 
the Pan-American exposition. 








Japan, in unmistakable terms, has given 
notice to the powers of her strong objec- 
tions to the treaty regarding Manchuria 
which Russia desires China to sign. Lon- 
don opinion 1s to the effect that Japan’s 
position forebodes war unless Russia _ re- 
‘cedes. Great Britain would probably sup- 
port Japan in the event of war. Germany 
will try to get benefit from the struggle 
without being drawn into it. 





In the presence of the highest officials 
of the govt and a large military display 
formal transfer of military to civil author- 
ity in the Philippines will take place July 1. 





Loren Fletcher, who represents Minne- 
apolis in congress, has returned from a 
fortnight’s visit to Cuba, which he made 
independently of the congressional party. 
Although he has been a conservative in 
Cuban and foreign affairs, he returns from 
Cuba strongly convinced that the U S must 
keep a firm hand on the island; its people 
are no more fit, he says, for self govern- 
ment than on the day Weyler went out. 
All the American residents, the Spaniards, 
the property owning classes generally, he 
says, want us to stay. The only opposi- 
tion comes from the Cuban agitators who 
are eager for office and power. The con- 
gressional delegation which went to Cuba 
are also of opinion that Cuba is not yet 
ready for independence. 





There is more in the contest between Sen 
Platt and Gov Odell than the mere ques- 
tion of whether or not the police of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn shall be placed under 
state authority, great as that question is. 
The defeat of the metropolitan police bill 
means the defeat and dethronement of 
Platt, who has ruled supreme in New York 
politics for many years. Platt is resource- 
ful and Odell has a backbone. But the vic- 
tory will be the governor’s if he sticks to 
his determination. There are many who 
long to break from Platt. 





Six thousand Mormons are about to go 
from the U S to Mexico, where 5,000,000 
acres of land have been beught. 





An extra session of the Col legislature 
will be necessitated to provide state rev- 
enue. The immediate indebtedness is al- 
ready $2,700,000 and holders of current 
warrants are demanding reimbursement. 
The commonwealth’s credit is at low ebb. 
The state revenue bill was loaded with 
obnoxious amendments aimed at foreign 
as well as local corporations. Failure to 
pass the bill was due to the unwillingness 
of large corporations to pay the price de- 
manded for the defeat of obnoxious taxa- 
tion legislation. 





A commission consisting of three Amer- 
icans, Maj T. H. Bliss, R. R. Williams and 
Louis V. Place, has been appointed by the 
pres to revise the Cuban tariff. The com- 
mission has been instructed that the tariff 
must be so regulated as to produce an an- 
nual revenue of at least $15,000,000, as a less 
amount than that would be insufficient for 
the support of the govt of Cuba. 





Though no plan has yet been decided on 
for opening the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache and the Wichita reservations in 
Cklahoma, it is certain that the rushes 
which have marked the opening of other 
lands will not be permitted. During its 
closing hours congress authorized the sec 
of the interior, with the approval of the 
president, to prescribe such rules as he 
may deem proper for the allotment of the 
surplus lands to the settlers. A plan is 
now under consideration which con- 
templates the distribution of the lands 
by a system of drawing. The plan is for 


the publication in the newspapers of the 
country several weeks in advance a notice 
that the reservation will be. thrown open 
to settlement. Those’ who-desire. to- secure 
entries will ‘make application to the federal 
officer in charge of the reservation; -If the 
number of applications excéed the number 
of allotments, as is certain to be the case, 
a system of. drawing- will: be ~ arranged. 
Each successful applicant will be given’160 
acres of land. 





The govt exhibit at the Pan-American 
exposition at Buffalo. will be unusually 
complete, -much -space being devoted to il- 
lustrating the new insular dependencies. 
The agri dept will make a large exhibit of 
implements and products from the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico and the fish commis- 
sion will show in its aquaria a large num- 
ber of specimens from Porto Rico. 





Gov Odell of N Y has signed a bill to 
tax trust companies 1 per cent annually 
upon capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its. The bill was amended to provide that 
the owner and holder of the stock ina trust 
company shall not be taxed as an individual 
for such stock. It is estimated that this 
law will net the state a revenue of $1,400,000. 





The negotiations between Gen Botha, the 
Boer commander-in-chief, and Lord Kitch- 
ener fell through because the Boers balked 
at less than complete independence. Eng- 
land offered to return all the deported 
prisoners and agreed to assume $5,000,000 of 
Boer debts. Many racial concessions were 
tendered the Dutch, and England also 
agreed to hasten self rule. 





One of the finest ante-bellum American 
mansions of the Miss valley has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The building was erect- 
ed in 1789 for Don Carlos de Grand Pre, 
who was governor of upper Louisiana dur- 
ing the last days of Spanish rule in La. 
The building was of pure Spanish archi- 
tecture, built largely of marble, with a cir- 
cular flight of marble steps leading up to 


the second story, the marble and other 
material being brought from Spain for the 
purpose. It was at one time the home of 
Philip Nolan, the original character of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s novel, The Man With- 
out a Country. » 





Sen L. E. McComas of Md is out with a 
statement that even with the disfranchise- 
ment law the state will not be democratic. 
He says the negroes are flocking in hun- 
dreds to schoolhouses and churches, where 
they are rapidly learning to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the law. The 
first test at the polls will come next Nov. 





A new record in the accumulation of gold 
was made recently at the U S treasury in 
Washington, D C. The combined funds in 
custody of Treas Roberts rose to a total 
of $494,061,450, an amount never before ac- 
cumulated under one control in the western 
hemisphere. The gold actually credited to 
the treasury in this amount was $243,250,- 
351, leaving a little. more than $250,000,000 
in outstanding gold certificates, 





Lord Pauncefote, the British ambassa- 
dor, will spend several months in England 
this summer and will consult with King 
Edward in regard to questions pending be- 
tween Great Britain and the U §, particu- 
larly the isthmian canal treaty. 





Mrs Carrie Nation, the Kansas. saloon 
smasher, has signed a contract for six lec- 
tures to be given in Cincinnati, O. She 
will receive $100 for each lecture and all her 
expenses. 





Admiral William  T. Sampson has 
received a certified check for $8335 from the 
treasury dept as his share of the award for 
re capture of the Spanish fleet at San- 

ago. 





The French chamber of deputies has 
adopted a report in favor of the prosecu- 
tion of M Jaluzot, a Nationalist deputy, 
who is reported to have attempted to cor- 
ner the sugar market in Paris. 
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WON'T jeopardize your in- 
224 surance by burning off old, 
cracked and peeling paint. 

Avoid the necessity for the dan- 
gerous paint burner by using only 


ULSTER pure ‘0/4 Dutch process” White 
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sovraran} .... | Lead, the only paint which never 
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zm eas be renewed without burning off. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New_York. 











Weeder and 
Shallow Cutivator. 
For use ont the time 


Keystone Adjustable 


sorbs moisture and retards evaporation. A: 

to 744 ft. for cultivating all over—narrows to ° 
for working between rows. Ground wheel makes 
spring See 
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KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1541 N.BeaverSt.,York,Pa. 








Corn and 


BROOD Brooms. 


A Treatise on Raising Broom Corn and Making 
Brooms on a Small or Large Scale. 


Contents: Broom corn and its varieties. Description 
of the plant. Introduction and extent of culture. 
Secondary —_ seed, fodder and stalks. Cultivation, 
the land. otation. Manure. Hills or drills. Quantity 
of seed to the acre. Time of planting. Cultivating. 
Implements, Thinning. Time for harvesting. Harvestin 
dwarf corn. Lopping, bending, or breaking. Crooke 
brush. Tabling. tting. Preparing for market. Curing 
the brush. Scraping or removal of the seed. Assorting 
the brush. Drying or curing house. Racksfor drying. 
Curing. Curing and handling the crop on the large scale. 
Baling. The press, Marketing. Commissions and charges. 
Profits of the crop. Gene conclustons. Growing on 
the scale. hat a retired grower says. Making 
brooms. Homemade brooms. Homemade _brooms 
another method. Making brooms by machinery. Extent of 
the manufacture. ‘Cloth, i2mo. Price, postpaid, 5¢ cents. 





Catalo Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,53 Lafayette P1., New York. 








Eastertide. 


Easter Favors Made of Eggs. 


RACHEL WESTON, 





A merry hunt for the eggs which the good 
Easter rabbit has hidden, may be the fea- 
ture of an Easter party. To make ready 
for the hunt, save all the eggshells possi- 


yyy. 
PCL 


THT ET 
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ww 


“2 
aeaal . a nuff 
ble, pierce each end of the egg, blow out 
_the contents and rinse the shell. With 
dyes, or the vegetable color pastes, any va- 
riety of shades may be obtained. Carmine 
and violet ink give good results. Use more 
twater for delicate shades. The water in 
which onion skins have been boiled makes 
a fine yellow, while a handful of copperas 





RABBIT’S NEST. 


thrown in the same water turns the shells 
black. Boiling in coffee gives a brown. 

Hide the colored eggs about the rooms and 
give the little ones each a big paper bag. 
At a given signal, start the hunt. When 
all the treasures have been found, the host- 
ess, with paper and pencil, takes each hunt- 
er’s score. Broken eggs do not count; yel- 





low eggs score 1, green 2, violet 5, red 10, 
black~15, gold 25. Simple prizes may be 
given for the highest and lowest score, any 
of the attractive chicken or rabbit favors. 

The Rabbit’s Nest: Cut from white paper 
a large rabbit and his nest, using as @ 
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SWEET PEA. 


suggestion the accompanying sketch. Each 
child chooses from a little basket an egg 
cut from bright-colore@ paper, and blind- 
folded in turn tries his luck at pinning the 
egg in Sir Bunny’s nest. To the most suc- 
cessful give a candy rabbit or bright egg. 
Quaint little favors for an Easter party 
are heads fashioned from the blown egg- 
shells firmly stuck in round paper stand- 
ards, which form the neck. Use water col- 
ors for the faces. For, the baby head se- 





lect a small white egg, and after doing the 
face, make with scissors, paste and crepe 
or tissue paper of delicate shade, the pic- 
turesque Greenaway hat. 

A long pointed shell colored with onion 
skins makes a famous Chinaman, the face 
sketched with black paint or ink. Use 
a shoe string for the pigtail. 

The Santa Claus with red nose and cheeks 
wears a scarlet cap on his snowy wig of 
cotton wool. From a speckled egg can be 
made a little freckled schoolgirlewith blue 





sunbonnet over her braids of brown yarn. 
A sweet pea is easily made from pink and 
white, with pointed green collar. 

A brown egg, a wide smile and big eyes 
peeping from unde> a bright cap, give us 
a Brownie. The ole colored auntie and 
uncle are painted on shelis boiled in coffee. 
Sheep’s wool is just the thing for wigs. Gay 
paper, turban and necktie give the finish- 
ing touch. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—CONTINUED. 

The door closed behind the men, and 
Larkin turned an inquiring face toward 
his employer, who, with eyes bent on the 
floor, seemed to be in a deep study. Pres- 
ently he raised his head. “Stephen,” he 
asked, “how old air yeh now?” 

“In my twentieth year,’’ was the slow 
response, for Steve had but recently passed 
his nineteenth birthday. 

“Well, yeh look twenty-five, with thet’r 
long mustach’ o’ yourn,” said Kent, with a 
gleeful chuckle, as the young man’s hand 
involuntarily sought the really handsome 
growth on his upper lip. ‘Never mind th’ 
mustach’ now, fur it don’t cut an awful 
lot o’ figger in what I’m a-goin’ t’ say. 
I’ve tried yeh in a good many ways sence 
yeh come here, and I never found yeh 
wantin’. Now, I’m goin’ t’ send yeh away 
on a commission th’ like of which I hev 
never sent nobuddy on, fur up to now I’ve 
always went myself. I’m knocked out, fur 
th’ present, and you’re the only man I 


kin depend on t’ take my place. Git yer 
flittin’ t’gether, and go with th’ rest of 
*em to th’ Bluff with them cattle. When 


they’re loaded, git on th’ cars and take 
‘em t’ Shecawgo. See that they’re well 
cared fur on th’ trip, and when yeh git 
there, stay by ’em till ev’ry one of ’em on- 
loaded and weighed. Don’t let them She- 
cawgo fellers beat yeh down enny on th’ 
price, and all yeh git over 4% is yor’n. 
You'll take th’ check they give yeh, and 
deposit it fur me in th’ Packers’ National 
bank, where we was when ou come. 
You'll need some cash to pay freight and 
expenses, so if you’ll jes’ pull open th’ 
right-han’ drawer of my desk there, and git 
me that’r tin box, I'll be obleeged t’ yeh.” 

Larkin did as he was bid, the opening of 
the box displaying a quantity of money 
in gold and bank bills. Kent lifted some 
of the bills and let them drop back into 
the box. “I can’t count very good with 
one hand,’ he said, disgustedly. “Stephen, 
sort out 500 here. It’ll take about half o’ 
that fur th’ freight, and yeh’ll need a 
hundred fur yerself. Th’ rest of it I want 
yeh t’ take t’ Helen. She must be ’bout 
out o’ pin money ’gin this.” 

Up to this time, Larkin had listened 
without a word. His was a strong char- 
acter, and he had no doubt of his ability 
to carry out his employer’s directions to 
the letter. But when came the realization 
that he was actually to visit his loved one, 
to look once more into her eyes and to 
hear her sweet voice, he flushed like a 
guilty schoolboy, while his heart beat a 
riotous tattoo in his bosom. ‘“Ain’t yeh 
trustin’ me too fur, Mr Kent?’ he man- 
aged to stammer out. 

‘“‘Nope,’”’ was the decided answer. 
I know my biz’ness. 


“Guess 
“ Count out that ’r’ five 
hundred, and git t’ bed; yeh’ll need an 
early start. One thing I furgot t’ caution 
yer on—don’t go up t’ see Helen till yer all 
through to th’ stock yards, and yeh’d bet- 
ter tog up a little fore yeh go, fur they’re 
purty high steppers there to Madam Mon- 
tour’s boardin’ school.’’ 

Larkin arose to leave the room. “I’m 
obliged to yeh, Mr Kent,” he said, grasp- 
ing the ranchman’s hand, “fur puttin” so 
much confidence in me, an’ I’ll do my best 
to please yeh.” 

“Yeh don’t haf t’ tell me that, Stephen,” 
the old man cried. “I know that a’ready; 
but as ev’rybuddy don’t know yeh ’s well 
’s I do, mebbe I'd better give yeh some 
credentials.”’ 

He rose, went to the desk and wrote for 
a moment, handing Steve a piece of paper 
when he had finished. “There, Stephen,” 
he said, “I guess that'll carry yeh through. 
Most th’ dealers in Shecawgo know my 
fist; read it.” 

On the paper Kent had written: “To 
ennybedy that may be concerned: This is 
to sertify that the b’arer, a tall young fel- 
ler named Stephen Larkin, is my Own 
app’inted agent. What he says goes.”— 
Guy Kent.” 

Larkin viewed the old-fashioned chirog- 
raphy with curious interest, then folded 
the paper and put it in his pocket. “That 
ought to go, anywheres,” he said. | 

“Anywheres ’twixt here and Shecawgo,” 
repeated Guy Kent. “Good-by, and good 
luck t’ yeh, Stephen.” 

It is unnecessary- to follow Larkin and 
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his companions on their long drive to the 
shipping point. On the evening of the fifth 
day from home, the cattle were all loaded 
and Larkin waved the three cowboys a 
farewell from the rear platform of the 
train that was to carry himself and his 
charges to Chicago. 

Five days of bumping and jolting over 
the lonesome prairies of Montana and 
northern Dakota, the wheat stubble and 
eorn fields of Minnesota, Iowa and Illin- 
ois, during which the cattle had _ been 
watered and fed once, brought a very 
tired and dirty young man to the great 
stockyards of Chicago. It was a little after 
daybreak when his five cars were shifted 
to the runways, but he thought not of 
himself until! his cattle were cared for; 
then a bath, a shave and a hearty break- 
fast, and Larkin was back in the busy 
turmoil of the yards, keenly alive to the 
importance of his position, and eager to 
merit the good opinion and confidence of 
his employer. 

He paid his freight bill, and next sought 
the office of Ammer & Co. A spruce clerk 
sat at a desk near the door, and to him 
Steve addressed himself. “I’ve got 85 head 
of fat steers in yard 72,’ he said. 

The clerk raised his eyes and compla- 
cently viewed the stalwart figure before 
him. “I can’t help it,’’ he said, and turned 
again to his writing. 

The humor of the situation struck Larkin 
and he laughed aloud. “I know that,’’ he 
said, good-naturedly, “but I want to sell 
the stock, and would like to know who to 
see about it.” 

The man of the pen unbent. “Mr Dalton 
is our buyer,” he answered. “‘He is out in 
the yards somewhere, at present—I can’t 
tell you just where; but as everybody 
knows him, you will probably have no dif- 
ficulty in finding him.” 

Larkin left the office and made his way 
toward where his stock had been left. There 
were cattle to right of him, cattle to left 
of him, cattle all ’round him. Here a yard 
of long-horned, thin quartered ‘‘Modocs” 
from Texas gazed in wild-eyed wonder 
through the bars of their prison, there a 
herd of stall-fed Illinois Shorthorns lay 
quietly chewing the cud; these were suc- 
ceeded by sleek ‘“‘doddies” from Iowa and 
Nebraska, Herefords from Kansas, and 
many like those he had brought, hardy, 
well-grown grades of the best Known 
beef breeds. 

He took account of them all as he moved 
slowly along, pausing at intervals to in- 
quire for Mr Dalton. Once he stopped sud- 
denly as if he had received a blow. Draw- 
ing in his breath, in perplexed wonder and 
surprise, he gazed with intense interest at 
a group of grade steers in a yard, then 
a movement of the cattle obscuring his 
view, asked no lief, but vaulting over the 
high fence, critically examined two or three 
individuals of the herd. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Ordinary, commonplace steers they were 
to which young Larkin paid such strict at- 
tention. There were hundreds apparently 
just like them, yet he gave not 
a glance to any others in the yard, 
merely walking ‘round and ’round 
the three he had selected, until he ap- 
peared satisfied. Next, he sought the own- 
er of this particular lot of stock, and after 
a close, low-voiced interview, during which 
he several times made penciled notes in a 
little book, shook hands with the man and 
resumed his search for Ammer & Co’s 
buyer. 

When he reached the yard where his cat- 
tle had been left, a well-dressed and sub- 
stantial-looking man was coming through 
the gate. “Do you know Mr Dalton?” he 
asked the strangér. 

The man removed a cigar from his mouth 
and gave Larkin a keen glance. “My name 
is Dalton,” he answered. ‘“‘What can I do 
for you?” 

“Do you buy for Ammer & Co?” 

“I do. What have you for sale?’ 

“I want to sell that bunch o’ cattle 
there.” 

Dalton gave an involuntary whistle. “You 
do!” he exclaimed. “Why, my man, those 
steers belong to Uncle Guy Kent. I’ve just 
been looking them over, and every one of 
them bears his brand. The old fellow him- 
self must be somewhere about.” 

“Mr Kent is to home with a broken shoul- 
der,” Steve affirmed. “He sent me in his 
place.” 

“How am I to know that? You are a 
very young man to send on important bus- 
— and besides you are a total stranger 
o me.” 
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“D’ye know Mr Kent’s handwritin’ when 
yeh see it?” 

The buyer smiled. “There ain't a man 
connected with the stock yards who don’t 
know it,”’ he said. ° 

Larkin produced his credential and hand- 
ed it to Mr Dalton. “Is that his writin’?’’ 
he asked. 

As he read, the smile on Dalton’s face 
broadened to a grin, and he finished the 
reading with a roaring laugh. “Young 
man,” he cried, as he handed back the doc- 
ument, “that’s more than his handwriting: 
it is Uncle Guy Kent himself. I’m ready to 
do business with you now, if we can agree.”’ 

For nearly two hours the twain walked 
in and out among the cattle, haggling and 
disputing over e purchase price, then 
Dalton closed the deal by saying, ‘“Confound 
you, Larkin, you’re the best posted, most 
alert, squarest, most obstinate man of your 
age I have ever met. If you’ve really got 
to have $5 a hundred for those steers, come 
around in the morning and see ‘’em 
weighed.”’ 

Before the Packers’ national bank closed 
next day, Larkin had deposited, in the 
name of Guy Kent, Ammer & Co’s check 
for more than $6000. He chuckled as he 
strode down the bank steps and off toward 
his hotel, saying to himself, with the glee 
of a boy, “Not so bad, Stephen, not half 
bad; something over eighty of that is yours, 
and you’re all through now, but——’’ He 
did not finish his pleasant soliloquy, but 
the well-poised head grew still more erect, 
the broad shoulderg were thrown a little 
farther back, and there was a new light in 
the dark eyes when he thought of the un- 
finished part of his business. 

{To be Continued.] 

A Medicine Chest—A suitable gift for a 
couple about to set up housekeeping is 
this chest; or even to a bachelor or spin- 
ster. Let the box be as elegant or as plain 
as the purse allows, or a boy of a carving 





and whittling turn might manufacture it 
from hard wood and stain inside and out. 
On the cover of brass-headed tacks fashion 
the letters M D, of goodly size. Buy a half- 
inch strap, and with the aid of brass-head- 
ed nails, form a series of loops all around 
the inside, to receive the bottles. On the 
cover’s inside tack leather pockets, to re- 
ceive court plaster, bandages and lint fly 
blisters, packages of flaxseed, sage, thor- 
oughwort, sarsaparilla root, etc, as the 
fancy dictates. It will be “great fun’’ for 
the younger givers to fill both pockets and 
loops. If means be limited, quite an array 
of inexpensive remedies are obtainable at 
trifling cost, like vaseline, peppermint, 
camphor, niter, turpentine (all in small 
vials), ammonia, sweet oil and glycerin, 
all as necessary as higher priced reme- 
dies, for which another larger line of 
loops may be left empty for the receiver 
to fill as she chooses. Label all plainly 
and fit the box with lock and key, after 
nailing on a strap for lifting the whole. 
Whoever is presented such a useful article 
is sure to add to its contents.—[White 
Ribbon. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMEMT FOR MARCH. 
11. Rebus.—[W. A. Kinner, N Y. 














If You Have Dyspepsia 
Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 153, 
for six bottles vf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. If 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free 
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with best equipments, { 0: 18 
"99 & '00 MODELS, $7 to $12 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $338 


best makes in perfect rid- 
ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 
EARH A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. : 
Write at once for our, Bargain 
List and Special Offer. ; 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 46L Chicago. 












Improved Favorite Washer. 


¢ Washes any article that 
—2 can be washed by hand. 
of No wash board—no injury 
to clothes. It minimizes 



















househoid drudgery. So 
light running that a child 
can operate it. Quickly 
pays for itself. Guaran- 
teed the quickest, most 
ractical, durable and 
est machine made, or 
money back. Tested and 
used for 10 years. Nearly 
ss million now in 
use. Great proposition to 
hustling agents. Big money. Exclusive tountooey. 
Write today for full particulars. R. M. BALL, Mnfrs, 
Box 126, Muncie, Ind. Mnfrs. of “New Ball” Wringers. , 
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)D HOUSEKEEPING| 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life 


of the Household 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an old favorite among household magazines, 
greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. Among other things it gives 
The Best Recipes New Ideas for Making Housework Easy _ Bright Little Stories 

Beautiful Stories, Verses and Pictures for Little Children 
How to Get Well and Keep Well 
Light on the Help Problem 
The most original, helpful household magazine in the world. 
Each issue consists of 96 pages with beautiful illustrationsin profusion. 


w.A RARE OPPORTUNITY... 


Fashions with Real Style About Them 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting 
and instructive magazine, which is published every month, on remark- 
ably liberal terms, as follows: 


Good Housekeeping, ove year, $ Both Only $1.50 


American Agriculturist, one year, $1 


For 25 cents additional you will also be entitled to either of the fol- 
lowing valuable books, any one of which is worth §1 to $2: 

American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets 
of Health, Profits in Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas 
of the World and Pocket Dictionary. 

Any one of these books will be sent free for each dollar additional 
aid for one or more extra years ahead, on either publication. The 
Oks or periodicals may be sené to different addresses if desired. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Normalities versus. Sienkiewicz. 
EIN BAUER, 





[Concluded from last week.] 

Here is the point! We are living right 
amidst of all the fascinating and elevat- 
ing beauty which nature lavishly spreads 
around us, and still how many can hear 
the birds sing, the brook murmur, the 
leaves rustle, the thunder rattle, or the 
trees groan under the force of the storm, 
as he does? How many are ever conscious 
of, or can explain, that undefined some- 
thing that reigns in the calmness of a 
moonlight night? It is not sound, it is not 
visible; we cannot feel it and still it’s there, 
even in the dead silence of the Arctics, and 
it will set our very soul into vibration, 
if we have that precious sixth sense pos- 
sessed by S. And how many can see the 
sun rise and _ set, the squirrel fly from 
branch to branch, the worm labor along in 
the dust, the cows rest, and can feel the 
wheedling breath of breezes and the excit- 
ing oppressness of the approaching storm; 
who can fill nature with purpose, thoughts 
and emotion, like Sienkiewicz? Very, very 
few normalites, and.very few others; but, 
if the Indians can hear Manitou whisper 
in the wind to their deceased; if the old 
Teutons could hear Thor speak to them in 
the thunderbolt, they documented their 
qualification to appreciate such language 
as his. As long as there are boys looking 
for a stone at sight of a bird, there will 
be man to endanger progress of humanity. 
And as long as we have children crushing 
wantonly and thoughtlessly a harmless, 
helpless worm, there will be people to crush 
their weaker equals for a purpose. 

Normalite, you are satisfied that the nor- 
mal schools are firmly established. But 
mind, that slavery was once an established 
fact and an institution just as firmly plant- 
ed, and for a long time even sanctioned by 
the church, or tolerated at least. Notwith- 
standing, it was abolished, and its removal 
elevated the whole nation to a higher level. 
This is not to predict that the normal 
school would also be wiped out of existence 
some day. But it needs remodeling very 
bad, and it will be changed as sure as the 
constitution of the U S will not answer for- 
ever. If you are under the impression that 
the duty of a normalite does not go any 
further than to provide the coming gener- 
ation with that necessary quantity of mar- 
ketable, everyday knowledge (just as a 
would-be canvasser is given his outfit and 
instructions), and then turned loose upon 
the public, then you might be right to some 
extent. But if we want to educate our 
children to a higher aspiration than mere 
existence and money making, then the 
standard of normalites ought to be so, at 
least, that they can digest Sienkiewicz. 


“Short Talks.” 


Gentle Truth—I am &an enthusiastic be- 
liever in sincerity, and practice what I 
preach, but at the same time it is much 
wiser to avoid unpleasant truths and to 
emphasize pleasant ones. A recent expe- 
rience has impressed this strongly on me. 
A young man, a cousin, hearing I was to 
‘take a short journey on the same train with 
him, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, that’s fine!” Now, I 
am a middle-aged, gray-haired woman, and 
his cordial and not insincere speech warmed 
my heart. The next day he sat with me 
during the, whole trip, chatting pleasantly 
and easily. Is it strange that my early af- 
fection for the little boy is revived toward 
the hitherto unknown man? He might as 
truthfully have said, perhaps, ‘I am sorry 
I can’t sit with you, but I have a friend 
in the smoking car.’ Would not many 
have done so? Let us all cultivate sincerity 
and the most exact truthfulness, but it oils 
the wheels a good deal to express the com- 
plimentary and encouraging truths, and to 
suppress the opposite ones. If a woman is 
homely but graceful, isn’t it just as truth- 
ful to tell:‘her it is pleasant to watch her 
move, as it is to tell her “her face would 
break a looking glass?’—[H. W. M. 


Where the Snow Landed—Tablers, you 


complain of but light snows. Well, no 
‘wonder, for the supply this year all landed 
in Hooker, N Y. It began to snow Nov 26, 
and with the exception of six or seven days 
of very cold weather and three or four mild 
days, it has snowed and blowed every day 
since. I was extremely sorry to hear of the 
death of our friend, Silas Croker. He has 
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uttered many truths well worth remember- 
ing. Will Mr Padget (March 9) please write 
through the Tablers’ column and tell me if 
those crackers were raised over night or 
not? I believe in a high school education, 
unless one enters a business college imme- 
diately after leaving the public schools. I 
have a sister, a graduate of a state nor- 
mal school, and she is teaching drawing, 
music and physical culture. She also took 
a cr years’ course in a normal art school, : 
so I can say nothing against normal schools. <~ * 

[One of Circles 104 and 113. we’ eee 


“LOVE.” Wentworth 
O love, I am so tired Higginson 


on" pou ad praises sung! : 
n thy sweet-honeyed words and wiles : : : 
Hang every poet’s tongue. P Writes of the social life 
Te ee one, singing possty. { of the young man of the 
3ut they only sing of One id-cen % 
As boundless as the universe vsitatameeaaes 
And constant as the sun. 
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Mr. Bartlett 


For human “love’s’’ deceitful 


And inconstant as the flow Of Hibbard, Spencer & 
Of tinkling perennial rills ur Bartlett, tells of the con- 

Drunk by the summer’s glow. ' diti s thict 
But the birds are singing sweetly \ itions under which the 

With the bending sky above, i young man of the period 
And budding trees bow in the breeze served his business ap- 


And whisper, ‘‘God is love. 


MaRcta. prenticeship, and com- 
— pares the old times and 
The Puzzle Department—So, Prince Hal, opportunities with the 
you must be a relative of mine,—either dis- new. 
tant or less distant,—for my ancestry also Many other just as in- 
dates back to John Carver, governor. Uncle, a teresting articles regu- 
you about express my husband’s _§senti- larly appear in 


ments, too. He attended one of our Minne- 
sota institutes last week, and came home 

filled to the brim with new methods of cook- THE SATURDAY 
ing and food science, as Mrs Bertha Dahl 

Laws gives it. I tell him he would not EVENING POST 
have been half as apt to believe what she OF PHILADELPHIA 


said had she not been a very attractive A splendid weekly magazine, handsomely 





woman. The high school was closed, so the rinted and illustrated. Founded 1728 by 
scholars could attend her lecture in the enj. Franklin, and continuously published 
afternoon. I wonder how many of you are for 178 years; now has a circulation of over 
interested in the puzzle department of the 300,000 copies weekly and increasing at the 
paper? I took this journal for that, but rate of a thousand new subscribers a day. 
now my other half says he can’t do without 


the farm part.—[Mrs A. I. Garver Black. (13 wosks) Yo any address on reeelp dofenty 
25c; > kaos 





To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little 














and to spend a little less; to make upon 

the whole a family happier for his pres- the Post, written by such men as ex-Presi- 
ence; to renounce all when that shall be med eng = my poneter Reveriiges former 
necessary and not be embittered; to keep bothasa, of Bi alles Ry Ray 
a few friends, but these without capitu- Ogden, of Wanamaker’s, “aioe 
lation; above all, on the same grim condi- 

tion, to keep friends with himself—here is The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.—[Robert Louis Stevenson. 








A Month’s Test Free. of Agricultural Books 
If you have Rheumatism, write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Catalog Complete ORANGE > 
Box 153, for six bottles of his Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid, Address JuDB 


Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured. COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


Danger, of Course!—Hello, Tablers! I 
want to say a word or so on this football 
business, if I may. It makes me tired to 
hear boys, especially, talk so much about 
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getting hurt. And it’s generally those who 
never play football who do the most kick- 
ing. Danger? Of course there is danger— 
there is danger in everything! I do not be- 
lieve in running risks, but I do believe in 
having good times. This winter oneof the 
‘younger girls got scratched a little when 
coasting, so I was told that I could not 
coast any more. However, I persuaded my 


. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


now I cannot skate on the river. Of course 
I can go to the rink and skate around a 
post, but that isn’t much fun. I love bas- 
ket ball, as well as coasting and skating. 
Perhaps some of you girls are members of 
the same musical club as I am. The name 
of it is Euterpean. There are a good many 
Euterpeans in the U S. The object of the 
club is not only to study the lives of mu- 
sicians, but of artists and authors as well, 
I will sign my usual name.—[Pet. 


Laudanum for Flavoring-—Well, Tablers, 
I thought I would write and tell you some 
of my experiences in cooking. Now do not 
think I cannot cook, for I have done all of 
the cooking and housework for my father 
for the last five years. My mother died 
when I was 10 years old, and I went to re- 
sidc with my grandparents. They still live 
with me, but are not able to work, so I had 
to leave school and take care of them. We 
have one and sometimes three hired men 
nearly all of the time, so you see I ought 
to know something about cooking. But I 
was going to tell about that cream cake I 
made. I had the cake all baked, the cream 
whipped and sweetened, and added the va- 
nilla. I glanced at the bottle, and, lo! I had 
used landanum. Another day I made a 
cake and forgot to put any baking powder 
in it, and the other night, as I was strain- 
ing the milk, I spilled nearly half a panful 
on the floor, and oh, dear, what a time I 
had cleaning it, for it would run in all di- 
rections.—[Mountain Princess. 





England Was Our Friend—I wich to take 
issues with Miss Hazel. It is the nature of 
Anglo-Saxons to sympathize with the weak- 





er side, without examining into tiie circum- 
stances that provoked the quarrel. A fine 
and chivalric feeling, no doubt, but liable 
to lead us into error. When England and 
the Transvaal went to war, Great Britain 


4 





was stirred no less than we were at the 
outbreak of the war with Spain. Her 
cause in behalf of the Uitlanders was no 
less holy than ours in behalf of the recon- 
centrados. She was our friend then; we 
should be hers now.—[Killakrankie. 





“Violet Did Not Die’’—Wisconsin Fairy, 
Violet did not die, therefore Miss Marr did 
not marry Randolph. Violet had a son, 
and of course when she was mcther of a 
lord, she could not keep up her prejudice 
against them. So she and her husband 











father that that was all nonsense. Even 
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but the truth. You can a 
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LIFE SIZE DOLL 
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Girts can get this beautiful Life Sise 
Doll absolutely Free for bet yy Bae 
four boxes of our Great Cold & ead 
ache Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 
today and we will send the tablets by 
mail postpaid; when sold send us the 
money ($1.00) and we will send you 
this Life Size Doll which is 2% feet 
high and can wear baby’s clothes. Dol- 
lie has an Indestructible Head,Golden 







ion of the finest hand ted 

mch Doll, and will live in a child’s 
memory long after childhood days 
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-- made up and lived happy ever after. Prince 
Hal, I can trace my ancestry back to “the 
good ship James,” which sailed next after 
the Mayflower. One of my ancestors was 


a governor of the Puritans, also. Some of | 


the Tablers speak of making albums of the 
Tablers’ pictures.. My, wouldn’t I.be scold- 
ed if I.dared to clip this paper!—[Will. 





A-berrying—Did any of the Tablers ever 
get caught in a.thunder shower. while 
a-berrying? Last summer my sister, an- 
other lady .and myself were blueberry- 
ing. It looked like a storm when we start- 
ed. We had not been picking long before 
it began to rain. We tore boards from a 
nearby .fence and put them against an 
old stump and crawled under. But it 
stormed so hard we had to go home. As 
we had to go quite a way we got wet 
through. We did not get scared, but went 
again the -next morning, regardless of 
cloudy weather. I-will close with a ques- 
tion: What is that which neyer was or 
never will be?—[Grace, New. York. 





The answer to H. T. T.’s example is $30. 
I had that example in my arithmetic, and 
I know what it is, but it was a hard one. I 
think that the farmers’ exchange adver- 
tising list is a good thing. I am going to 
have an advertisement in it soon about 
kicking cows.—[Boots. 

One grandpa and grandma are 78 years 
old. We had a surprise party on them their 
last birthday. My other grandpa is 67 years 
old.—[Dot. 

Don’t think that I am a traitor to my 
country, because I uphold the Filipino. Ef 
uphold him because he is fighting for his 
freedom, just as my grandfather did.—[Col- 
orado Columbine... 

I graduated with honors from our city 
high school last spring. My! but we did 
have good times at our class parties and 
receptions. But good times can’t last 
always. I like to cut out all the recipes 
and fancywork and make lafge scrapbooks 
for future use.—[Miss Lou, 

How many Tablers, like myself, have had 
a high school education, and instead of 
teaching live at home on a farm and in- 
dulge in the good pastime of keeping poul- 
try ?—[Elizabeth. 

We have not many scholars at my school. 
Bertha Wade is my chum. She has got the 
scarlet fever now.—[Ohio. 

I think Johnson was impeached but ac- 
quitted, and that the southern states were 
out of the Union. Some will say they still 
belonged to the Union, as a rebellious child 
belongs to its parents, but is the creature 
greater than the creator?—[The Crank. 

I ride horseback and.like it very much. 
I have a very fine little bay horse of my 
own, which I ride and attend to myself. 
He has a heavy mane and tail. His name 
is Beauty. He was bridled and saddled 
ready for me to mount, and brought around 
to the front door on Christmas morning, 
1899.—[Miss Garnet. . 


City Guests. 


EXPERIENCE, 








Seven years ago I gave up dressmaking 
In warm weather to take summer boarders. 
My first applicants were a family, man and 
wife, with four small children. I thought 
my home too plain for city people, but as 
they insisted that all they wished for was 
plain food and a comfortable place to sleep 
(as they wished to be out-of-doors mostly), 
I finally consented. They were strangers, 
but we soon became friends; others came 
for one week and some as many as eight 
weeks. Some of them have been here every 
summer and others whenever they had a 
vacation. I have refused a good many, 
as I cannot accommodate more than nine 
or 10 at one time. They*have perfect free- 
gem in sitting room, dining room and their 
Bleeping rooms, but never intrude in kitchen 
or pantry. I put away anything I am very 
choice of, ‘so that they can have ease and 
comfort without fear of breaking any 
keepsake. City people are very much like 
country people (in nature). Many so ap- 
preciate a kindness, such as a drive to the 
seashore or in the country (such a change 
from trolley and steam cars) that they are 
willing to take a very plain supper, know- 
ing that one cannot be in two places at 
once. Sometimes they hire livery teams 


and invite some of our family for a: drive. 
I devote my whole time to cooking and 
housework, and keep my table neatly set 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


in plain white -cloth and napkins. Every 
meal plenty of fresh milk, homemade bread 
and butter and crackers are on the table. 
For breakfast there are usually fruit, al- 
ways cereals of some kind, meat or fish, 
potatoes, and coffee and cocoa. At dinner 
there is most always plain soup,—tomato, 
macaroni, etc. (Plenty of stock can be had 
from bones from roast beef, trimmings of 
steak, etc, as I always do it before cooking 
the meats, so they can be served neatly). 
Not always fish, but often, and beef, veal 
and lamb, with chicken once or twice each 
week, always potatoes and different vege- 
tables in their season. For dessert there 
is pie or pudding, and about twice a week 
I make ice cream. For supper, cold meat 
or salad, cake, and some berries or sweet- 
meats and tea. 

I have never had but one woman who 
wished hot meats at night. I often consult 
the guests’ tastes with satisfaction, as there 
are many cheap dishes in the country that 
you cannot get fresh in city. I charge one- 
half price for children, and in the dozen 
or more, only one or two have ever been 
allowed by parents to waste anything at 
table or to meddle with sewing machine, 
etc. Children have been sent me when their 
parents could not come (after coming once 
with parents). They always wish to stay 
longer in the country and are never home- 
sick. My husband iets them go with him 
to milk the cows, feed the poultry and 
drive on errands, etc, and their happiness 
seems complete. They always mind,’ for 
fear of losing a ride. He gave them liberty 
to carry out cracked eorn to the poultry 
while he was doing something heavier. He 
did not tell them how much, so they kept 
at it until he noticed when they had a 
large pile, enough for a week or more, but 
he did not blame them. I do the sweeping 
When they are out for a walk or in their 
rooms. Usually, if you are thoughtful for 
their comfort, you will feel repaid by see- 
ing them free and happy in the country’s 
pure air. 











A Girl 





P 


Will “go” until she drops, and think 
she’s doing rather a fine thing. Very 
often the future shows her that she was 
laying the foundation for years of 
unhappiness. When the back aches, 
when there is irregularity or any other 
womanly ill, then the first duty a woman 
owes to herself is to find a cure for her 
ailments. 

The use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription in cases of womanly disease 
_ will insure a prompt restoration to sound 
health. It regulates the periods, stops 
unhealthy drains, heals inflammation 
and ulceration, and cures female weak- 
ness. It makes weak women strong, 
sick women well. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce, by letter, free of charge. All 
correspondence absolutely private and 
confidential. In his thirty years and 
over of medical practice Dr. Pierce, as- 
sisted by hiss of nearly a score of 
physicians, has treated and cured more 
than half a million women. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


*I will drop you a few lines to-day to let you 
know that I am feeling well now, ” writes Miss 
Annie Stephens, of Belleville, Wood Co., West 
Va. “I feel like a new woman. I took several 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I have no head» 
ache now, and no more pain in my side; no 
bearing-down pain any more. I think that there 
is no medicine like Dr. Pierce’s medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, = paper covers, is sent /vee om 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pa 
[= mae of mailing on Address Da, RG 

erce. Buffalo. N. Y. 
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ET Macbetli’s ‘pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. | 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and ‘shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY «x0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Blad- 
der Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing of water, 
Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraor- 
dinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts 
directly on the Kidneys, and cures by draining from 
the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, ete., which 
cause the disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Wotingten, D. C., testifies in the 
Christian Advocate that it completely cured him of Rheu- 
matism and Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ 
chan eine. Hon, W. A. Spearman, of Bartlett, Tenn., de- 
scribes his terrible suffering from Uric Acid, Gravel and 
Urinary Difficulty, being four months confined to his bed, 
and his complete cure by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many 
ladies, inclu mE Me. Sarah Castie, of Poestenkill. N. Y., 
and Mrs. L. D. egely, Lancaster, ils., also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may prdge of the value of this great dis- 
covery for yourself, we will send you one La Case b 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and cannot 
fail. Address The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 541 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered 
That on the fifteenth day of November, 1906, Edward 
Sap ctton, of Joshua’s Rock, N. Y., hath deposited in this 
ce the title of a Book, the title or description of which 
is in the following words, to wit: 
THE MYSTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE, 








By Edward Eggleston, the right whereof he claims as 
author in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting Copgrs hts. 
~. Office of the cginter of Copyrights, Washington, D. 0, 
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In renewal for 14 years from March 21, 1901. 
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even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, pleas- 
ant, and profitable business whieh will bring in returns of 

or more. The work we offer is canvassing for \ 
it 5 

SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD 
Introduced by BisHor Jonn H. VINCENT, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The 
mame sells the book. Free particulars sent to 

ic 


mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
‘ 52 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
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An Easter Luncheon. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 
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It was Edna West’s turn to entertain 
“the Two-food club,” and to the little wo- 
man it was a perplexing question how to 

make a success of it with her plainly fur- 
nished dining room, old-fashioned rosebud 
china and the little money she had to buy 
the extras which go so far to make an af- 
fair of this kind complete in detail. Yet if 
she did have much to discourage her, she 
was blessed with more than the average 
amount of brains and artistic skill, and 
these came to her aid to help make the re- 
past a delightful affair. It was an Easter 
luncheon, composed mostly of eggs and 
chickens. After she began to plan for it, 
much supposed valuable unavailable mate- 
rial was found to be just the thing. 

When the day arrived, the dining room 
was a “bower of beauty,” the walls being 


nearly covered with greens and the 
windows filled with flowers in bloom, 
flowers borrowed from far and near. 


In the center of the table, nestling in a 
mass of green, rested a glass dish with a 
cover, representing a sitting hen. This 
dish had cost but little; therefore, with un- 
troubled conscience she painted it in re- 
alistic colors, making an ornament exactly 
in harmony with the edibles. Here and 
there were hyacinths in low vases. Inex- 
pensive glass dishes which had been rubbed 
with chamois and ammonia until they 
sparkled like the finest cut, were filled with 
wee pickles or salted nuts and encircled 
by greens. There were also plates of cook- 
jes cut egg shape and covered with pink 
frosting. Beside every plate were eggs of 
greenish hue, with the names in lavender 
and the menu written in plain lettering. 
Before leaving the table, the cover was 
lifted from the egg dish and each of the 
guests was presented with an egg beauti- 
fully adorned with flowers done in water 
eolors. 

The refreshments consisted of 

Chicken bouillon 
Cheese cutlets Egg sauce 
Chicken fritters Strawberry jam 
Egg salad 
Chicken patties Sandwiches 
Easter pudding Fancy cakes 
Coffee 

Chicken Bouillor: Select a chicken, an 
old one is really best, weighing at least 4 
lbs, singe, draw, cut into quarters, thor- 
oughly wash and place in a soup kettle with 
3 pts of water, 1 tablespoon minced parsley 
and a slice of onion. Put over the fire and 
boil rapidly for. 10 minutes, then set on 
the back of the range and slowly simmer 
for four hours, skimming often. At the end 
of that time strain and season with pepper, 
salt and a squeeze of lemon juice, add the 
whites of 2 eggs which have been well beat- 
en in a little water. After this soup has 
boiled for 10 minutes more, add a little 
grated carrot to give an orange tint, and 
strain through a flannel bag. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

Cheese Cutlets: Boil 2 tablespoons rice 
until soft, mix with it 2 eggs well beaten, 
a pinch of mace, a dash of cayenne, % cup 
grated cheese and enough cream to moisten, 
shape into oblong batls, slightly flatten, dip 
in egg, then in cracker crumbs, and fry 
in boiling lard. Eat with 

Egg Sauce: Place on the range a sauce- 
pan containing 2 cups milk, let it come to 
a boil and thicken with 1 tablespoon flour 
mixed with % cup warm butter. Season 
with salt, pepper and a little cayenne. Chop 
a stalk of celery into tiny bits and 3 boiled 
eggs very fine, and add just before remov- 
ing from the fire. 

Chicken Fritters: Cut cold chicken into 
tiny pieces, season with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice. Make a batter of the yolks 
of 2 eggs well beaten, % cup milk, 1 table- 
spoon butter and flour enough to make a 
drop batter. When ready to cook, add the 
whites of the 2 eggs, stir in the chicken 
and drop by the spoonful in boiling fat, fry 
= brown and serve with any sweet 
am. 

Egg Salad: Mix with 2 cups cottage cheese 
1 tablespoon melted butter, % teaspoon salt 
and 3 tablespoons rich cream, add enough 
spinach juice to color a delicate green and 
roll into little balls about the size of rob- 
ins’ eggs. Soak half a box of gelatine in 
a cup of cold water for half an hour, add 
boiling water, the juice of 2 lemons, % 
cup sugar, salt, pepper and a little celery 
seed. Place on the range and boil 10 min- 
utes, strain through a jelly bag and fill 


a small teacup half full and let stand until it 
then place the cream 


begins to harden, 








THE GOOD COOK 


balls around the edge at regular intervals, 
fill the cup nearly full of the jelly and place 
in a cool place to become stiff. When 
ready to serve, place on individual plates 
in a nest of lettuce leaves. 

Chicken Patties: First make patty shells 
of puff paste and put away until ready to 
use. Take 2 cups finely chopped chicken 
and % cup cooked celery, minced, put into 
a saucepan with enough cream sauce to 
moisten, season” with salt and pepper, stir 
and toss until the whole becomes heated, 
then fill the patty shells half full and mound 
high with creamy mashed potatoes. Cover 
with melted butter and place in the oven 
to brown; garnish with parsley. 

Easter Pudding: At the luncheon. de- 
scribed the dessert consisted of nests of 
whipped cream on pink tinted saucers, and 
in the center of every nest was an egg 
formed of lemon jelly and colored yellow 
with the yolks of eggs. These eggs were 
prepared the dav before. The smallest eggs 
that could be procured were selected, a 
hole made at one end and the contents blown 
out, water was then poured into the shells 
to rinse them clean, and thev were then 
filled with the gelatine, placed in an up- 
right position in a pan of meal and set in 
a cool place to harden. 


Uses for Maple Sugar. 


M. B. PECK. 








“Sugar and spice and everything nice,” 
is a good definition of maple sugar. Some- 
thing as sweet as any product of the sugar 
cane, with a flavor individual, distinct, be- 
longing to nothing else on earth; a fla- 
vor that calls to mind forest depths and 
woodland odors, wild yet refined,—that is 
maple sugar. When one has been bred to 
its use, there is nothing else to take its 
place. To such an one an apple pie sweet- 
ened with ordinary sugar is as common as 
a biscuit, and a cake with white sugar 
frosting is a tasteless confection. There is 
almost nothing which calls for sugar in its 
composition but is improved by the sub- 
stitution of maple sugar for white, in the 
judgment of the maple sugar lover. Here 
are two methods of using the sugar in pud- 
ding sauces. 

Maple Cream: Into % cup sweet cream 
stir % cup thick maple syrup., The maple 
flavor is sufficient seasoning. few spoon- 
fuls of whipped cream dropped upon the 
top of the sweetened cream just before us- 
ing, improves the appearance of the sauce. 

Maple Pudding Sauce: Into % cup boiling 
water pour as much maple syrup. Add 2 
tablespoons melted butter. Make a smooth 
paste of 1 heaping tablespoon flour and a 
little water and thicken the boiling syrup 
with it. If a richer sauce is desired, stir 
a little sweet cream into it after it has 
cooled. Or if a hint of tartness is wanted, 
squeeze the juice of half a lemon into the 
sauce before it is taken from the fire. 


Invalid Dishes. 


LILLIAN M, CLARK. 








A pleasant and nourishing dish for a sick 
person with a weak stomach, is an egg 
well beaten with 3 tablespoons rich, sweet 
milk, a very little sugar, and a little grat- 
ed nutmeg, or other flavor, if preferred. 
Set the bowl or cup into a basin of hot 
water, stirring the egg continually, until 
it is warm, pour into a dainty glass, and 
let the patient eat it slowly with a spoon. 
This makes an agreeable change from 
a. broths, etc, and is very strengthen- 
ng. 

Break a fresh egg into a small cup, or 
basin, beat thoroughly, add 2 tablespoons 
milk and a tiny piece of butter, with salt 
and pepper to taste. Bake quickly in a 
4ot oven and serve immediately. This is 
much more easily digested than poached 
or boiled eggs. 

Broiled eggs in paper cases is an attrac- 
tive dish. Take confectioner’s paper about 
six inches square, make a small box by 
turning up an inch and a half all around 
and twisting the corners to make them 
stay, place the little paper pan on a mod- 
erately warm stove, over a slow fire, break 
an egg into the pan and let it stand until 
the white cooks through. Slip pan and all 
on to a warm plate, sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper, add a little melted butter, 
and serve with a dainty cracker or a small 
bit of toast. This will tempt a capricious 
appetite often when an egg prepared in the 
ordinary way would be rejected. 


Roly Poly Pudding—Mrs Ewing advises 
housekeepers to save all the empty baking 














powder cans and to use them for steaming 


their roly poly puddings. She says the 
cans are the best possible receptacles for 
the purpose. Fill the cans half full of the 
pudding mixture, cover tightly with the lids 
and steam until the pudding is done. For 
a simple roly poly, the proportions were 
given as 1 teaspoon butter, 1 cup flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, a pinch of salt 
and milk enough to make a soft dough. 
Roll thin on the board, spread with thick 
jelly, preserved cherries, sliced apples or 
stewed fruits, fold and cut to fit the baking 
can receptacles. 





Hollis: What makes a man, when he is 
engaged give the girl a diamond ring? 
Stroughton: The girl, I suppose. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutionized 
the Treatment of Stomach 
Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded as a wonder- 
ful discovery nor yet a secret patent med- 
icine, neither is it claimed to cure any- 
thing except dyspepsia, indigestion and 
stomach troubles, with which nine-out of 
ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant 
tasting tablets or lozenges, containing veg- 
etable and fruit essences, pure aseptic pep- 
sin (government test), golden seal and 
diastase. The tablets are sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. Many interesting experiments 
to test the digestive power of Stuart’s Tab- 
lets show that one grain of the active prin- 
ciple contained in them is sufficient to thor- 
oughly digest 3000 grains of raw meat, eggs 
and other wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bow- 
els like after dinner pills and cheap cathar- 
tics, which simply irritate and inflame the 
intestines without having any effect what- 
rhe in digesting food or curing .indiges- 

on 

If the stomach can be rested and assisted 
in the work ef digestion it will very soon 
recover its normal vigor, as no organ is 
so much abused and overworked as_ the 
stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, 
of the remarkable success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, a remedy practically un- 
known a few years ago and now the most 
widely known of any treatment for stom- 
ach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely 
upon its merits as a digestive pure and 
simple because there can be no stomach 
trouble if the food is promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely 
on the food eaten, digesting it completely, 
so that it can be assimilated into blood, 
nerve and tissue. They cure dyspepsia, 
water brash, sour stomach, gas and bloat- 
ing after meals, because they furnish the 
digestive power which weak stomachs lack 
and unless that lack is supplied it is use- 
less to attempt to cure by the use of ‘‘ton- 
ics,” ‘“‘pills’” and cathartics which have 
absolutely no digestive power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
at all drug stores and the regular use of 
one or two of them after meals will dem- 
onstrate their merit better than any other 
argument. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY — 
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MOTHERS AND. DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8235—Ladies’ bo- 
lero waist. 32, 34, 
36,°38 and 40-inch 
bust. 


8229 — Child’s 
cloak with hood. 
2,4, Gand 8 years. 





8248—Ladies’ tai« 
leor-made waist. 
8227— Ladies’ cir- 


cular skirt. Waist, $256 — Ladies 


32, 34,-36, 38: °40, 42, ,wrapper with 
44-inch bust. Skirt, ‘princesse back. 32, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32- 34; 86, 38, 40, 42 and 


inch waist. 44-inch bust. 





8242 ~— Ladies’ 
fancy boleros. 32. 
36 and 40-inch 
bust. 


$251 — Childs 
French dress. 2, 4 
and 6 years. 


——_ a 


Pin Money trom Chickens and Eggs. 


WY ANN DOT, 





I will tell you how I earn a little pin 
money and how I got my excellent health 
and keep it. I studied for a teacher, but 
my eyes and health gave out, and I was 
compelled to give up studying. My father 
kept a lot of hens of all shades and. colors 
and sizes, and I was given the care of them. 
Before I took charge of them they roosted 
wherever they found it convenient, laid 
whenever they thought it convenient, and 
got nothing to eat except in the winter 
time. My father always conplained that 
hens didn*t pay. therefore he could nos 
induced to spend any money on them in the 
way of houses and feed. 

I started in with 72 hens and 10 male birds 
in the spring of ’99, with house room for 
about 25, if they were kept as they ought 
to be. I will not annoy you with my trials 
and tribulations, but in the fall I had 
eleared 75 cents per hen and had on hand 
100 early hatched pullets, and 25 male 
birds. I sold all the old hens “and” late- 


hatched ‘pullets and reosters, at the door 
to the butcher, at a@n average of 8c per 
pound. All the feed consumed by the hens 
was kept account of and charged up to 
them at market price. They were given 
credit for all eggs and poultry disposed of 
at- the price obtained, but no account was 
taken for poultry and eggs consumed at 
home, and as there are five in the family 
and lots of company, besides hired help, 
and as we are all fond of eggs and fried 
chicken, this item amounted to consider- 
able. 

That fall I called my father’s *attention 
to my chicken ledger, and my eloquence, 
coupled with that of the ledger, persuaded 
my father to build a henhouse 30x10 ft, 
6 ft 6 in high in front, and 4 ft at back, 
covered with tar paper, and he also fixed 
the old house up with tar paper, new win- 
dows and door, If this passes the monster, 
I will tell you how I feed and caré for 
my fowls, also how I came to take up the 
beautiful thoroughbred fowl, the White 
Wyandot. 


————— 


Letter Circlers, Attention! 


From this time henceforth we will not 
help to re-start stranded circles. The sec- 
retary of each circle is given the authority 
to do this, and to dismiss all who do not do 
their duty. Also, -we will not form any 
more special circles, and all who have sent 





money for special circles should notify us* 


whether to return money or put them in a 
general circle of similar age. 











WOMEN MUST SLEEP. 


Avoid 





Nervous Prostration. 


If you are dangerously siek what is 
the first duty of your physician ? ' He 
quiets the nervous system, he 
the pain, and you sleep well. 

Friends ask, “what is tlie cause so” 
and the answer comes in pitying 
tones, nervous prostration. It came 
upon you so quietly in the beginning, 
that you were not alarmed, and when 
sleep deserted you night after night 
until your eyes fairly burned in the 
darliness, then you tossed in nervous 


ageny praying for sleep. 





You ought to have known that 
when you ceased to be regular in your 
2ourses, and you grew irritable with- 
out cause, that there was serious 
trouble somewhere. 

You ought to know that indigestion, 
exhaustion, womb displacements, 
fainting, dizziness, headache, and 
baekache send the nerves wild with 
affright, and you cannot sleep. 

Mrs. Hartley, of 221 W. Congress St., 
Chicago, lll., whose portrait we pub- 
lish, suffered all these agonies, and 
was entirely cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound: her case 
should be a warning to others, and 
her cure carry conviction to the minds 
vf every suffering woman of the un- 
failing efficiency of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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Found 


The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 


GOLD DUS 





Washing Powder 








SEND NOM MONEY-.u 
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URAL BOOK‘: 
Catalogue Free to All. Cotatogue as pages)” wilt 


be sent free of Loran, Es to all applying for the came. 


br Ew Mow, karan: 

00 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Tiinstravions 
om y Indexed by Titles and Autho: an 
containing Detailed Deseriptions ofall the best books 
on Rural and Homé ics, sent for centsia 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 
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We want at least one good agent at 
every pe 20stoffice to solicit eieertp ens to 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out ee em ne eee 
who wish to ongege in i e work 
It requires no mt or experi- 
ence to secure subsoripéions for such a 


EASY- MONEY - QUICK 


ome. well-known magazine as GoopD 

OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with le effort. Ifyou 
can canvass all of the time or part of the 
time, and would make —— easily =< 
quickly, write us at once for terms and 
particulars. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


52 Lafayette Pt Srarmemar Monleage, Pldg 
« New York City 


= Work for Ladies 
i 








Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Patent applied for.) 


Would such a digger please you? Will you buy such a digger? 


acres or more of potatoes is interested. We wish to hear from all such. 


Please mention box number. 





Guaranteed to do as good work in the same field as any four horse elevator digger on the market, price 
one-half, draft one-half, cost per year for repairs one-fifth. Guaranteed to dig as clean as a man can with 
fork. Will make digging potatoes as easy, simple and inexpensive as cutting grass. 


We take all the risk; unsatisfactory work in your field means no sale. Every farmer who grows five 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 
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WHY STAY IN A RUT? 
Why will you continue the old method of cultivation when so many 


e farmers are saving dollars in time and making gold eagles in increased 





yields by using 


Fi 
: 
HALLOCK’S “Success” ; 
? tis SURFACE 
. “ CULTIVATOR ¢ 


al i \ 4 Get Out of the Rut—Write for what : 
“ee e git— 


farmers say about it, and introductory price, 


Hallock Weeder & Cultivator Co. 
























UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
of BARGAIN PRICES 


Bought at Sheriffs’ Sale—25,000 squares 
BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets come 
in assorted sizes only. We sell it either Flat, 
Corrugated or “Vv” Crimped, complete with 
paint and nails, Per 100 Square Feet $ 1 75 
We have higher grades _ also. bd 


A million feet of Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 
STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
of » Sales. _—— agave yes from y to 
————ee «= ) sper cent. fe have a job in 
OPE OF ALL KINDS,| ENDLESS THRASHER BELTS. 


Wire, Manila, Flax, Tow, | 
Sisal’ &c. Write for prices, | ASK FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE N° 25 


paving of 10"per cout. | CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


”. WEST 35 & IRON STS.. CHICAGO. 

















Big Bargain 
In Railway 
Travel 


Only $30 for a ticket from 
Chicago to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, and $27.50 from 
St. Louis, Tuesdays, February 
12 to April 30. 

Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. 

See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards, 
big trees and mines. 


Santa Fe Route 


Address Gen, Pass, Office, A. T. & 8, PF. R'y, Chicago, 





GOOD.Cll E R 


and more of it from the small amount 
of apples can only be secured by using 


A_HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS. 


Made in various sizes, hand and & 

power. The only press awarded medal 

and 7 

and price list sent free upon request. 
ydraulic Press Mfg. Co 

8 MainsSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 











loma at world’s fair. Catalogue 





















INCHESTE 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“New Rival,’’ “‘Leader,”’ and “Repeater”’ 


Tosist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 









Sharpen Your Mower Knives 


and save time, labor and money. The best 
grinder made is Bolens Automatic Sickle 
Grinder. Works automatically per- 
fectly and quickly. General tool grinder 
attachment with each machine. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money back. 
Sent freight charges prepaid 
anywhere east of Rocky Mts. 
for @.00. Descriptive circular 
“B” free. Agents Wanted. Write 


THE LUTHER COMPANY, Port Washington, Wis. 









HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal 








